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INTROlHJtlTORV NOTH 

This volume is dedicated to the mernorj^ of our former President* 
Alfred Clapham. It includes in primis four papers recovered by the piety 
of his friends largely from miscellaneous material left by him in manu- 
script, and their names should be honoured with his own. First among 
them is that of Miss Vera M. Dallas, who has giv'en a general oversight to 
the matter, and a good deal more than oversight to the articles on ' The 
Sur\'ival of Gothic ’ and ' The Early Choir of Tewkesbury To the 
latter Monsieur Jean Bony has also contributed much helpful advice, 
and Mr. Nomtan Drinkwater an essential plan drawn out by l^fiss Dallas. 
The editing of the paper on ' Three Bede-RoUs ’ has been undertaken 
hy Dr, Rose Graham ; and others who have assisted in one way or another 
include Dr, xVIargaret ^^Tlinney, Mr. E. S. de Beer, Mr. A. R. Dufty, 
Mr. Walter H. Godfrey and Mr, G. F. Webb, A sjjccial note may be 
added on the paper on ‘Some Minor Irish Cathedrals*. In 1939 
Clapham contributed to the Mtedieval Studies in Afetnory of .4. Ktngsley 
Porter an article on this subject. After the war it was his intention 
to publish an extended version of the paper, covering all the medieval 
Irish cathedrals outside Dublin, By I95t) he had made considerable 
progress with the work. In addition to Limerick. Tuam, Kilmacduagh, 
Clonfert, Leiglilin and Clonmacnois, which are descrilred in the published 
article, he had written accounts of .Ardfert, Emly, Ferns and Kildare. 
Otlier cathedrals visited in recent years include Cashel, Cloyne, Cork, 
Killaloe, Newtown Trim. Ross Carbery and W'atcrfoid. For several 
of these his architectural notes were complete, leaving only tlie checking 
of historical and otlier references to be done, The accounts already 
w'ritten have been printed as they stand, with such slight alterations 
as were necessary to fit the earlier publication into the enlarged article. 
It has further seemed desirable to write up accounts of those buildings 
of which Clapliam’s notes were most nearly complete. This has been 
done for Cloyne, Cork, Kilkenny, Koss Carbery and Waterford, As far 
as possible these accounts have been confined to statements and judg¬ 
ments recorded in Clapham's notebooks, only sufficient iTeing added 
to make the description readable. The editing of this article has been 
carried out by Mr. H. G. Leask and Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, whilst 
Miss Dallas has drawn most of the plans. 

I'hanks are also due to the Syndics of Ihe Harvard University 
Press for permission to reproduce Figs. I-a and 9 and PLs. X, A, B, and 
Xll xA, C, which appeared in the Kir^sley Porter Memoriail Volume, 
Fig. 12 is reproduced by kind permission of the author. Mr, H. (L l^eask, 
and of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Leave to reprtxiuce 


[NTHODt^CTtSRY NOTE VU 

the pHinting in Bishopsgrove, Waterford, was kindly granted by the 
Kight Kev. tiie Bishop of Waterford. Other help in connection with 
illustrations has been received from the National Buildings Kecord, 
Country Life, and Mr. F. T. Power. 

Of the remaining papers in the volume it will suffice to record here 
that Miss Kathleen Major has very kindly provided most of the footnotes 
to Professor Hamilton Thompson’s article on ‘ William Alnwick 

Finally the Coujicil of the KoyaJ Archaeological Institute wishes 
to acknowledge the (irant niade towards the cost of the publication of 
Sir Alfred's papers by the Council for British Archaeology. 


R. E. M. WheeleRj 

Presuicni 


Ntnfembcr, 







MKMOIK 

by C, A. R. RADFOKl} 

Tho death of Sir Alfred Ckpliaiii robs archaeology of a scholar 
whrmi it can ill spare. Claphajii was an acknow'Jedged master in his 
chosen field, the study of Pre-Contjuest and Romanesque architecture 
and sculpture. His work was distinguished by a careful ob&erA'ation 
of significant detail, critically and hnaginatively interpretated in the 
light of the relevant parallels, and a sound knowledge of the historical 
sources. These combined to make his architectural studies both lucid 
and authoritative. Much his ^Miting was necessarily of a technical 
character, btit the three books on Romanesque architecture revealed a 
power of generaliitation which made them eminently readable. 

Alfred William Claphani was born in 1S83, the son of Urc Reverend 
J. E, Clapham and Elkabeth Hutchinsrm. He w'as educated at Dulwich, 
On leaving school he entered the arcliitecturaJ profession and was 
articled to iMr. Janies His main interest turned to the historical 

side of his studies and he spent some years wTirking for the V'ictoria 
County l listoryf. In 1912 he joined the staff of the new'Iy formed Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments in England and the rest of his 
jirofessiomd life was spent in the service of that body. .iVfter an inter’ 
ruption clue to the war of 1914-S he became Technical Editor ; in 
he succeeded tlie late Sir tieorge Duck worth as Secret ary^ a pcjst which 
he liflfl till Itus retirement in 1948. It is not too much to say that the 
Inventories pubEshed by this C'otmuissioii in the pcriotl between the two 
world w'am achieved their high standing in the learned world through 
the accurate scholarship and careful editing of Sir Alfred t'laphain. A 
few of the prefaces bear his signature ; others are clearly his w'ork. But 
e\'ery page of these volunies shc\\’s the trace of his hand. This great 
corpus of material covering several English counties, accurately 
described, logically and coherently set out and magnihcently illustrated, 
has set a new staiulartl in tlie preparation and publication of such 
surveys, a stfiridard that tjwes to the guiding hand more than could bv 
ackiiDwledged in the formal repetrts tiiat introduce the volumes. 

iTiipham's personal predilections were most fully expressed in his 
studies of ecclesiastical and monastic architecture and sculpture. These 
are to he found in the Journals of many learned societies—our own 
among them. The list whicli accompanies this memoir wiD best indicate 
the extent and importance of iiis contributions to medieval research, Here 
we can mention only a few, chosen at random to illustrate the range 
of his interests and the extent of his knowledge. The study of the 
Latin IhJory of the Holy Sepulchre at JerusiUcm, 'which opens the first 
volume of tlie A tiiigtinries Journal, was the result of service in Palestine 
at the end of the first war. The publicatitm of the Pre-Conquest 
sculptures at Breedon in Leicestershire opened a new^ vista, identifying 
and desciibing the hitherto unrecogniied Mercian school of the Stli 
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century. The comprehensive treatment of the buildings of tJic Order 
of Grandmont and of the Irish Cisterciun-s well illustrate both his 
detailed knowledge and bis power of lucid .synthesis. A slighter con¬ 
tribution to the study of Glastonbury Abbey is equally characteristic 
with its careful record of the excavated building and its accurate 
comparison of the ruined hypogeum with (he classic example at I^oitiers, 
a comparison that could orily have been made by one familiar with 
the many tj^pes of early Christian architecture. 

These and other articles were written primarily for specialists ; 
the three books on the Romanesque style w^ere intended for a under 
public. The two earlier volumes carry the story down from the 
lx*ginning of RngUsh church building by the Augustinian Jlission to 
the end of the 12th century, when Romanesque w-as displaced by the 
Gothic style. They illustrate our arcititecture and sculpture over a 
[leriod of years, presenting the main tines of development in a dear, 
comprehensive story, and placing in its projwr perspective that wealth 
of variation which both charms and bewilders the student. Romanestpie 
architecture In Western Europe carries out the same task in a wider held. 
It remains the only survey of the whole subject which is both compre¬ 
hensive and authoritative. 

These books, like the more si>ecializtid articlC-S, w'cre the fruit of 
a wide experience. Claphatn knew every part of England, Mention 
of a monastic site or an early church would generally elicit sonu: helpful 
comment, based on a personal observation of the remains, even of those 
lost in the remoter corners of the country, J-h- was also well acf^ualnted 
with Ireland and Scotland. On the Continent his interests had first 
led him to Prance, a land where he found the life and outlook of the 
people congenial, For many years he wns a member of the Congrfe 
arch^ologitine, attending the annual conferences held in different parts 
of the country. The knowledge gained from these excursions wus 
supplemented by frequent journey's, in tlie course of which he penetratiid 
into little known places, studying the architecture and sculpture of the 
deserted churches wtiich form one of the glories of niral France, fits 
acquaintance with the either w'estero countries was less extensive, but 
he had visited the more important of tire early buildings while preparing 
liis book on the European Romanes{.jue. Here he was helped by his 
wride knowledge of the modem literature, a knowledge that enabled 
him to decide between those churches w^hich wfoiild add to his under¬ 
standing and those w'hich, however lovely, had little to teach. This 
is not to suggest that he was insensitive to sudi considerations. His 
study of arcliitecture and sculpture was essentially ba,Hed on the intrinsic 
beauty of the work, and where opportunity offered he was catliolic in 
his tastes. 

Clapham was elected to the Society of .Antiquaries in 1913 and to the 
Ifritish .Academy in 1935. He served on the Antiquaries' Council on 
many occasions, becoming Secretary' in 1929 and Eresideiii for the term 
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1939^* His work in the field of tnedieval studies was recoj^nized by 
the award of the Society's Gold Medal* As President his term of oifice 
W’as ovenshado^ved by the war with its resultant problems of evacuation 
and reorganisation* He took a leading part in the foimdation of the 
(“ouncii for Hritish Archaeology, which wtis set up in 1944, and serv'ed 
as its first President* His success in that office led to his reappointment 
in 1949. He then serv^ed for a further year till ill health forced his 
resignation. 

The membeTS of the Royal Archaeological Institute will have felt 
a more personal sense of loss. Clapham joined as a member in 1921 
and served for many years on the Council and as a Vice-President. He was 
elected President in 194S, undertaking this burden m a ditTicult period 
of transition. The successful emergence of the Institute and its 
reorganiitation after the difliculties of the years of war vras due in no 
small measure to his foresight and tact. But many of m will remember 
him best on the Annual Excursions, W'hen his contributions to the 
progranune and his brief scholarly descriptions of buildings added so 
much to the enjoyment of those present. 




TME survival OF GOTHIC IN SEVENTEENTII-fENTlTkY 

ENGU-VND 

By StB ALFKHD tl-Ai’HAM 

The last phase of medieval architecture in Etig'land, generally called 
Tudor, was the logical development of the style which had bf,?eii universal 
In the country since the close of the 14th century. It is distinguished 
by the predoniiiiance of the vertical line (which gave it its popular name 
of Perpendicular), by the more and more extensive use of stone panelling 
and by the general abandonment of the pointed or tw’o-centred arch 
for the depressed four-centred form. With these features the more 
ambitious types of building combined that \x“ry English form of rooting— 
the fan-vault. In this vault, which originated in the 14th century, the 
structural functions of the rib and the \\'eb were abandoned, the whole 
vault being jointed like a piece of stone panelling, with the rib and web 
cut in the same piece. In the Tudor phase of this style, all the more 
florid features were carried, where finances allowed, to their e.xtreme 
limit, and Henry VITs chapel at Westminster forms an admirable 
monument of this last phase of English medieval arcliitecture. 

The dissolution of the monasteries and the adoption of Keformwl 
principles put a sudden brake on church building, hut did not stop it 
altogether. Thus, in the city of London, the church of St. Giles, t’ripple- 
gate, was largely rebuilt shortly after a fire in 1545, and its features 
pe indistinguislvable from building of the early part of the century. 
The general stagnation, howe^'er, in ecclesiastical building extended 
through most of the second half of the Ifith century^ and the Elfifabethan 
renaissance, though exemplified in many stately houses, is but little 
reflected in church-building. 

The renewed activity, with which we are ini mediately concerned, 
wras directly connected with the Anglican elmrch rerival which, in 
its tuim, owed much to the strong unll and intolerant policy of John 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury (I583 lfi04). Under him and hk 
successors, down to Archbishop I'and (executed 1645). the Anglican 
church achieved and maintained a position alike cohesive and 
predominant w^hich only crumbled under the united attacks of non¬ 
conformity and democracy. Land alone might have survived the storm, 
but Laud and Charles together were untible to weather it. 

The domestic architecture, current in England rluring the second 
half of the 16th century, had little in common w'lth the ‘ie\'crity and 
correctness of the Italian Renaissance. Classical proportions and 
correct (letail were reserved for thd designer of funeral monuments or 
for minor details of decorative w'ork. It was not until the advent of 
Inigo Jones that the pure PaJladian style ivas introduced into England. 

The intellectual Renaissance of the 16tli century^ had l>een as powerful 
and all-embracing in England as elsewhere in Europe, but it had had 
little ellect on architectural taste, and the most casual perusal of such 
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material as Ivvel^jii's diary will sJiow that educated English taste in the 
middle of the 17th century not only displayed no aversion from the 
C7othic maimer, but expressed on many occ^ions a lively admiration 
for it. ditferentiating only between the two styles as being ' of the old ’ 
or ‘ the new manner ’, 

A few extracts will sufficiently explain this attitude. Referring 
to Gloucester, Ev^elyn says • ' The minster is indeed a noble fabric *• : 
to Newstead, * It has yet remaining the front of a glorious abbey churdT*; 
to York, ' It is a most entire mt^nificeni piece of Gothic architecture ; 
and to Salisbury, ‘ The cathedral 1 take to be the completcst piece of 
Gothic work in Europe taken m all its uniformity. The pillars, reputed 
to be cast, are of stone manifestly cut out of the quar^f \* 

Such then was the general attitude to Gothic art down to the 
Restoration (16H0) and even later ; it w'as not imtil the reign of Queen 
Anne that the term Gothic became sjmonyraous with barbaric, and the 
art suffered an eclipse which wtis only made the more apparent by the 
dilletame romanticism of Horace \\''alpoJc and others of his age. 

rhe phase of tiotliic with wMch we have to deal may be considered 
then, with considerable justice, to be the architectural expression of the 
.\nglican church of the reigns of James I and Charles I. It was patronised 
by the heads of that church and flourished most tropically in that strong¬ 
hold of Anglicanism—"the University of Oxford. 

Let us turn then first to Oxford and consider the chief surviving 
examples of 17th-century Gothic in that University. The earliest 
of these Is the entirely netv college-foundation of N^'adham, founded by 
Nicholas Wadham and his wife and built in 1610-13. The cliapel here 
is of the traditional Oxford form with an ante-chapel, and the gatehouse 
has the earliest of the l7tb"Century fan-vavdts w hich became so favourite 
a Feature of the Oxford building of the period. Next in date comes 
the building of the Sclioois Quadrangle \vith its fan-vaulted gatehouse of 
1613. Both at this stnicture and at W'adham the design includes an 
example of those centre-pieces of four or five superimposed Classical 
orders which were a concession to the newer taste. The rebuilding 
of Oriel College included the fan-vaulted gatehouse of 1620—22 and the 
cliapel of 1642 of the same plan as W'adham, The former chapel at 
Exeter was built in 1624 and destroyed by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1854. 
Lincoln College Chapel was built in 1629-31 and richly furnished ; its 
six-light east and threc-Ught side windows are all of iSth-century 
character, .A description of a \isit to Oxford in 1636 by George Carrard, 
chaplain to the Earl of Northumberland, gives particular commendation 
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to this chapel.‘ He remarks that ' the churches or chapels of all the 
colleges arc much beautified -extraorclinary cost bestowed on lljein. 
Scarce any cathedral churches, not Windsor or Canterbury, nay, not 
Paul's quire, exceeds them. Most of them new-ghwed ; richer ^lass for 
figures and painting I have not seen, which they had most from beyond 
the .seas Much of this building activity was, no doubt, due to Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, at that time Chancellor of the University and himself a 
great builder at St. John’s. The Convocation House, ^\^th its fan-vault, 
was built in 163T-7, and the gatehouse at University College, with a 
similar vault in 1635-7. To about the year 1640 belongs the finest 
of all these works in Oxford—the vault of the staircase at Christ Church 
(plate Ib), designed by one ' Smith an artificer of London Its propor¬ 
tions and details are alike admirable and might well be mistaken for 
medieval work, John Evelyn in 1654 notes that ' the ample hall and 
column, that spreads its capital to sustain the roof as one goes up the 
stairs, i.s very remarkable *.* This was the last important work at Oxford 
before the outbreak of the Cinl War, but it is a remarkable testimony 
to the strength of the tradition that the new chapel at Bfa.senose, built 
in ! 656-9, held so closely to the old manner, and that Sir Christopher 
Wren’s completion of Tom Tower at Christ Church (1682-3) was entirely 
in the Gothic manner. The chapel at Brasenose has a remarkable plaster 
vault (Plate 11) hung on to a re-used medieval roof; it was designed by 
the overseer of the works, John Jackson. The second gatehouse at 
University College closes the series of Oxford fan-vaults ; it was built in 
1716-9.* 

The Gothic tradition in London was either not so stroivg as at 
Oxford or had fewer opportunities for expression. This conclusion, 
however, should be qualified by the consideration that more than three- 
quarters of the London churches w'ere destroyetl in the f lrcat hire of 1666 
(S6 out of 107), Of those that survived, St. Catherine Cree had been 
largely rebuilt in 1628 ; the design of this rebuilding has been ascribed 
with insufficient evidence to Inigo Jones* ; it is a queer hybrid with 
classical arcades, a rose- window of 14th-century character in the east 
end, and ribbed plaster vaults of the flattest form and of late Gothic 
type. The chapel of Lincoln’s Inn* (1620-23) was certainly designed 
by Inigo Jones and has Perpendicular windows and an elaborately vaulted 
undercroft. St. Alban, Wood Street, rebuilt by Inigo Jones in 1633 4, 
was much damaged in the Great Fire and repaired or rebuilt in 1682-7 
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THE SrRVfVAt- OF RCTHIC SEVKSTEESTTt-TENTl’RV EiiGLAWlI 

by Sir Christopher Wren. Tt has windows of Jacobean Gothic type and 

a'ribbed plaster vault. .1 ■ 

‘\s wc have seen, Sir Cliristopher Wren employed the Gothic taste 
in the conipJetiori of 'iom Tower at Oxford, and a few of lus London 
churches partake of the same character. It seems reasonably certain 
lliat, wlrere no existing building controlled the design, both Inigo Jones 
and Wren would not of their o’wn volition have adopted the (rothie 
stvle. and that in their churches designed in the older manner their 
clients had the determining voice in the matter. Thus the church of 
St. Mart', Aldcmiary, rebuilt after the (ireat Fire from a bequest 
of Menrv Rogers conditional to its being a copy of the earlier church 
(Plate 1 Vb). This building is the most successful of Wren’s fiothic designs, 
and here he seems to have endeavoured u-ith some enthusiasm to reproduce 
the features of Tudor Gothic. The elaborate fan-vaulted <:^i^ngs of 
plaster are, however, much heavier and less adroit than those of Oxford- 
Wren's other Gothic v^wks in London include the tower and spire of 
St. Punstan in the East of 1698, and the tower of St. Michael, tomliUL 
l71i)''2L The former has a central spire on four fiyitig arches, copied 
froi'n *Lhe similar feature at St. Nicholas, Xew'castle. The tower at 
St. Michael, Comhill, neai ly a replica of its predecessor. 

All these works, however, are the designs of a professional arclutect, 
and are important for uur purpose rather as evidence for the strength of 
popular tradition than as c.xamples of the vernacular style. This is 
better seen in the considerable series of small ullage churi^es scattered 
over the country but. fiefore passing on to them, a word should be said 
as to the building activities of James Montagu, Bishop of Bath and \\eLte 
from IGOS to 1616. He found the abbey or, more properly, the cathe^al, 
at Rath largely roofless and unfinished since its reconstruction had t«en 
tweun bv Bishop King a centurv before ; the Tudor style of the onginal 
building'w'itli Us fan-vaulting has been so carefully reproduced m the 
new work as to make it diificult to distinguish between the i\to P^ods. 
Bishop Montagu lies buried in the new work of his nave, ,Anothcr bishop 
of a rather later period who maintained ilie old taste in building 
John Cositi, Bishop of Durham (l661>-70).« His most remarkable 
work was the reconstruction of the IHth-century (treat Hall at his Palace 
of Bishop Auckland as a chapel. He retained tlie earlier arcades, but 
added a clearstory and replaced all the windows ; the end and ms e 
windows are remarkable examples of decorated tracery of 14th-century 
tvne (Plate I.\). The r«x»f and ttiings of the chapel are of the_^&^nie age, 
and the bishop w'as also respcjivsible lor the lowering semi-t.rothic canopy 

of the font in his cathedral. . , , *- * . 

Turning now to the minor examples of the penod, I may tirst note 
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THE srnmAt. of gothic is seventeentu-cesturt esguse 


as amongst the earliest the chapel at Groomhrklge (Kent) built by 
John Packer as an inscription states : ' In gratitude for the safe return 
of Charles. Prince of Wales, from Spain in I(t 23. (The initials of the 
builder, I. P.. were defaced and his nvin substituted by a certain Williaiti 
Canifieid, on the grounds that he hatl whitewashed the church, late in 
the !Stli century.) This simple chapfd has a ftve-Mglit east uindow of 
perpendicular cliaracter and a Renaissance porch. 

A much more imposing building is the church of St. John at Leeds 
(’S'orks.),’ built entirely by John Harrison and consecrated Uy .Archbishop 
Neale on September 21st, 1634. It takes the form of a handsome late 
Gothic parish church, and tlie retention of its elaborate woodwork, 
pews and screens render its interior a remarkably rich example of tlie 
period. 

Numerous churches all over the country' retain towers, chapels 
or other features of this ptriod, hut need not l>e particularised:. The 
towers of Charlton an<l Plumstead (Kent) and Milhngdon (Middlesex) 
may, how’ever, be mentioned, as being in the immediate neighiKmrhood 
of London. 

Even during the Commomvealth (1649-6t)), in remote parts of the 
country', churches continued to be built in the traditionaj style, and 
certainly not for purposes of nonconformist u’orship. 

The chapel at Staunton Harold (Leicestershire) wa.s built by Sir 
Robert Shirley in 1653. The inscription, over the west door, no doubt 
added when it was safe to do so, declared ; ' M'hcn all things sacred 
througliout the nation w'ere cither demolished or prophaned Sir Robert 
Shirley, Bart., founded this church whose singular praise it is, to have done 
the best things in the w’orst timeThe chapel is predominantly 
perpendicular in character, but the east window has more )4th-ccntury 
inspiration, it survives to-day, with practically Uie whole of its fittings 
(Date V). as it was erected in the middle of the I7tii century and Ls anumg 
the most attractive monuments of its age. 

.At Brampton Bryan, in Herefordshire, the siege of the castle in 
1643 called the ruin of the neighbouring church. It was rebuilt by 
Sir Robert Harley in 1636 and has a somew'hat remarkable double 
hammer-beam roof of the period. 

Finally, some reference must be made to that remarkable lady — 
Lady Anne Clifford, the last of one of the great medieval families of the 
north, who maintained a feudal state on her great possessions in York¬ 
shire and Westmorland, She survived until 1676 and. a stout Royalist, 
proved too redoubtable an opponent to be subdued by the local parlia¬ 
mentary authorities during the Commonw'ealth. 'Orb lady spent much 
of her considerable wealth in restoring the medieval castles of her domain. 
Brougham, Brough and Pendragon, and she rebuilt at Brougham the 
chapel of St. Wilfrid in 1658 and the parisli church in 16Gti. These are 
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utiprctEntious Inte Gothic churchts of IocdJ fypc ^nd her extensive 
restorations in the two churches at Applchy are of the same character, 
Gabriel Vincent was the chief director of her building. She liad, howevier, 
outksted her age. Bishop liainbow's remark about her clothes: her 
dress not disliked by any was yet imitated by none ' might be applied 
to her taste in buildings and, after her death, her border strongholds, 
castles and towers, fell into immediate decay or were almost immediately 
rebuilt to accord with the taste of the age. 

The almost univ'ersal adoption of the Palladian style for 
domestic haildings from tlie Restoration onwards w^ reilected, with 
the lag of a generation or more, in ecclesiastical building throughout 
the country. It camiot be doubted that the remarkable achievements 
of Sir Christopher Wren in tlie rebuilding of the cathctlral and parish 
churches of London after the Great Fire contributed largely to the 
triumph of the ' new manner and after the turn of the century examples 
of Gothic Ixjcomc almost entirely the experiments of profes^onal 
architects in a field which thev entirely misunderstood. One bmldmg 
may perhaps carry on the tradition into the I8th century, the nave <jf 
St Mary Warwick (Plate IV.v), This was burnt in 1694 and the new' church 
according to the inscription. ' begun and continued by public and 
finished by royal piety under the joyful auspices of Queen Anne m the 
memorable year 1704 (Blenheim) (The seniLGotliic design is asenbed 

to Sir William Wilson), . , . 

The sham ruin of the I8th century, linrdly rnore substantial than 
a stage property, marks the final degradation of Gotliic and the archi¬ 
tectural whims of a Horace Walpole and a Beckford form hut an unstable 
bridge Ixitw'ecn the old Gothic and the new'. 


THE FORM OF THE EARLY CHOIR OF TEWKESBURY AXD 

ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

By Sm ALFKKB 

The group of ma-jor churches in the countks of (doucester and 
Worcester, which is distinguished hy the colossal order of the cylindrical 
piers of the nave, lias long aroused both interest and speculation which 
have, however, been largely unsatisfied. U is not the intention of this 
paper to attempt any solution of the problem of the origin of the colossal 
order, which has been considered by M, Jean 15ony in the Bitlldht 
movitmmitjJ The intention is rather to arrive, firstly, at the form 

of the bay-design of the late ilth-century presbytery at Tewkesbury, 
and secondly, to consider what influence this design had elsewhere. 

The group of churches, with which we are concerned, consists tif 
the Abbcjrs of Gloucester, Tewkesbury and Fershore, and perhaps alst- 
the Abbey of Evesham. All are reasonably well docuuiented except 

Pershore. , 

The church at Gloucester was begun in 1089 and consecrated in 
MOO i the completion of the nave was probably marked by the con.sccra- 
tion in M2I. Tewkesbury was begun after K»87, and must have been 
well advanced by 1102 ‘U'hen the convent tnoved here from Cranbouriie, 
I'ershore abbev'-church was re-entered in 1102 after a fire, and it would 
appear probable that this marks the completion of the eastern arm and 
transepts. The church at Evesham was begun soon after 1077 under 
Abbot Walter, a monk of Cerisy, who built the cryT't* the eastern aim, 
the transepts and crossing as far as the nave before his death in 1086. 
Reginald, abbot from M22 to 1149, built the greater part of the v\ralls 
of the nave as can * now’ ’ be recognized.* It follows from these particulars 
that the four buildings were nearly contemimrary, the destroyei;! church 
at Evesham being somewhat earlier tlian the rest. 

The building of the presbytery begun at Tewkesbury after 1087, 
now survives only in regard to the cylindrical piers and the respond 
walling adjoining'the central lower. The cylindrical piers (6h ft. diani,) 
now stand 13^ ft. above the pavement of the presbytery and up to the 
14th-century moulded capitals (Plate VIa). That the whole of this work, 
l>elow the later capitals, belongs to the late Uth-ccnlury structure 
is apparent from the setting and tooling of the masonry of tlie piers 
themselves, wltich shew’ no alteration in treatment from the l>ase upwards. 
The most significant feature to be noted is, however, the treatment 
towards the aisle and ambulatory. Here the existing 14th-century 
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aisle'Vaults sprins* from late 1 Ith-ccntury moulded corljelling, on tlir 
piers, 2 ft. beW the Hth-cemiiry capital tovrards the presb^v-tervt 
f'urt her more, this corbelling has been roughly cut back to the cylinder- 
surface where if had becoiiie purposeless. Also cut back to the cylinder- 
surface are the aslilar springers of an arcli following the line tjf the arcade. 
These features occur on all the piers of the presbytery anUai>se (Plate V In). 
M. lean Pony in his paper on ‘ Tewkesbury el Pershore i deux L^l^vations 
:l tjuatre etages ’’ hiis assumed that the corbelling towTirds the aisle 
represents the level of the springing of the main arca le of the presbytery, 
and restores the presbytery elevation at Tewkesburj^ on the lines of 
that still existing in the east wall of the transept of the same church 
(Plate VTIa) -that is to say, with a main arcade of normal height, a 
tribune above,* a triforiuni passage at a still higher level and a clearstory 
with a single light in eacli l>ay. In its general lines there is no reason 
to fiuiiiTel with this interpretation, whicli M. iSony w*as the Hrst to 
analyse anel comment upon. It does not, however, take account of 
the continuation to a higher level, on the presbytery sjcle, of the cylindrical 
piers. 2 ft, alxive the corbelling, until they £ure cut off by the 14th-century 
capitals. Of this feature there can, I think, be but one logical explanation 
and this, if accepted, indicates that the Tewkesbury nrasons w^tc perhaps 
the tirst to evoh'c and employ tliat curit>us feature of the combined 
main arcade and tribune which tvas adopted at an appreciably later 
date in a number of English churches and one Scottish cliurch. 

This system involv'es the springing of the main arcade from the rear 
or aisle half of the face of the cylindrical pier in two or more recessed 
orders and h>rniing together a wall of ratlicr more than half the tliickness 
of the main side walls of the presbytery. .^Ixive the main arcade was 
the oix-'ii arch or arches of the tribune, above the level of the aisle vault ; 
the openings were of the same thickness as the main arcade below. Ihe 
inner (or presbytery) face of the cylindrical piers was at the s^ie time 
carried up and finished with a capital at the level of the springing of the 
arches of the tribunci and an arch was throuTt across in advance of the 
face of this second stage, thus restoring the main side-walls of the super¬ 
structure to their full thickness. The scheme thus inclvuk'd in appearance, 
if not in actual fact, the colossal order of the nave-arcade, the cjdtndrical 
piers in the presbyters' being presumably of much the same height 
(28 ft.) as those of the nave ; they supiJorted a 5 Ui>erior arcade which 
enclosed the main and tribune-arches below, which thus became 
arcliitecturally subordinate to the main double storey, Above this 
we may accept tlie triforium-arcade and the clearstory as restored 
by M. Bony from the surviving work in tlie transept. 
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The crucial exidence for the former existence of the colossal order, 
of two storeys* in the presh>1:ery has been indicated above, Ttie sun nnntj 
corbelling together vdth the cut-hack arch-spnngers provts cone usu'c y 
that the aisle^-as vaulted at this let^l and that the inner order of the main 
arcade sprang also from the same level. Beyond a certain point, howe\ti. 
the cutting back of the springers on the cylindncal piers an s 

replaced by the plain ashlar surfaces of the pier itself earned up ^ m 
higher until cut off by the 14th-century rebiuldmg. This ^ain proves 
conclusively that tlie inner face (towmds the presbytery) of the 
continued up, an unknown distance, above the inner order of the mam 
arcade, and equally that the main arcade did not extend in thickness 
across the pier to the inner face. That such an ordnance, as I have 
indicated above, was adopted elsewhere, not long after the imildmg o 
Tewkesbury, is indicated by the surviving bays in the nave at Koniscy 
\bbev. Hants. (Plate VII b) and in the presbytery^ of Jedburgh Abbey, 
Roxburghshire (Plate VIITy), The precise form taken by the lower 
arches at Tewkesbury' is not exactly demonstrable, except that the inner 
and lo%vest order adjoined the aisle. If this be set out on paper, it wilJ be 
seen that any other recessed orders, concentric but nccessanly of mcier 
span, w-ould only strike the cylindrical piers at or alxive the level of the 
I4th-centurv capital, and this may indeed have l^en the factor which 
decided at what point the later Iniildere set their capitals. The accompiiny- 
ing diagram (Kig. 1) and plan (Fig. 2) shew a suggested arch of throe 
orders, all on the inner face, which would provide the necessary thickness 
of tvall, but which is a different and perhaps more tentative solution 
of the problem than those adopted in the later examples, 

fn considering these later examples, it should be liorne in mind 
that until the advanced example at Oxford Cathedral is reach^, the use 
of the cylindrical pier with the double storey is applied to a double-bay 
system and not to a continuous arcade,’ Thus at Rom^y the tirst 
free-standing pier on each side of the nave is so trcateti, while the eas 
responds arid the second and third pairs of piers are of the (irduiary 
compound type with recessed orders, though even here Ijctween the 
compound piers the lace of the main arches with that of the tnbune 
above is set back by two orders from the main wall-surface and is 
enclosed under a main arch of two orders whose supports are earned 
dowm to the floor. The treatment of the aisle-vault is different 
side. On the north it springs off the same corbelling on the cyhndnca) 
pier from which the main arcade also springs, ihis arcade is of two 
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orders towiurda the nave and three towards the aisle. Ihe cylmdncal 
pier on the south, on the other hand, has thr<^ attached shafts towards 
the aisle, from which the aisle-vaxdi springs. Ihis w'ork can be assigned 
to about 1141), The wtnk at Jedburgh Abbey is probably after I lot) 
and is not unsimilar to that at Romsey, It occupies the two west ba>rs 
of the presb\'tery, and here the arches of the main arcade are of three 
shallow orders, all are stilted and spring from continuous corbel I mg 
carried round the rear part of the pier. I he responds of the two bays 
h^ve or hatl cyiuidrical piers of the same order. At both Romsey and 
Jedburgh the tribune-arches are the full width of the bay and are sub- 
tlitided by subsidiary arches. At Jedburgh, furthermore, the same 
system was adopted in the single east arch in each arm of the transept. 

The eastern parts of the cathedral at Oxford were built probably 
abmt U7b-80, the nave being somewhat later. Here the contmuous 
system of cylindrical piers at I ewkesbury was reverted to, \riih certain 
modifications. Thus the main arcade is of a single plain order springing 
from corbelling on the rear part of tlie pier, and the open arches of the 
tribune arc replaced by a much reduced oj>eniiig of two small twin arches. 
The main arch atxjve and enclosing them is of two orders, and the 
clearstory- has a window-arch tlankcd by two subsidiary arches to the 

clearstory passage. , . i *, 

An example of the same principle applied with greater complexity 
is to be found in the nave at Dunstable Priory (Plate iXii). ihe mam 
arcade here would itppear to date from about ll5l! and the tribune 
above is somewdial later, 1 lie colossal order still in part sur\ ives, ^and 
from it springs tlie outer order of the arches of the tribunes, but it is 
masked, in part, by a vaulting shaft and pilaster applied centrally to 
its navc-face, the shaft Ixdng itself carried up through the abacus of the 
capital of the colossal order. 'Ihe two orders of the mam aicade, 
fiirthcmiorCj liTt supported on the of tlio comptiund pier of which 

the divided lialf-cylinder of the colossal order forms only a part which 
appears on Lite face towards the nave. 

Finally, towards the end of the century, in the transept at 
Glastonbury (built about ILSb 9b). though much ruined, the design 
is easily recoverable. Ihe arches to the cliapels and the corresponding 
arches.” partly* pierced for entry into the choir-aisles, are pointed and 
have above them a wall-arcadc of three blind-arches in each bay, I he 
whole is enclosed under the tall pointed arches of the major arcatle, the 
shafted outer order of which is continued down to the tloor-level. 
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SOME MINOR IRISH CATHEDRALS 

liy Sut Al-fHKD CLAl’IlAM 

The remarkable character of the prehistoric and early (. hristian 
monuments of Ireland has probably been responsible for the almost 
complete ne(^lect ^^ith which many large classes of later mctheval In^ 
bnildinas have been treated. No gfineial attempt has ever been 
to examine the extraordinarily numerous churches and convents m the 
mendicant orders scattered over the countryi and a book on the evolution 
of the Irish castle has only recently appeared. The type of stnicture, 
hawe\er. which has received least attention of all. is that of the Irish 
cathedrals. The two cathedrals (Christ Church and St. Patnek) m 
Dublin and that at IviJkenny are, of course, well known, though the 
mistaken opinion is still vaguely held in some iinarters that the. crvT>t 
at Christ Church is much earlier than its late Piih-centnry superstructure. 
In regard to the minor cathedrals* how'cvcr, publishc*d infonnation ts 
largely tacking, unless the building incorporates some structure belonging 
to the earlier age of Irish Christianity.' 

In approaching the inquiry it must lie accepted, at the outset, 
that the ordinary development of cathedral-building in England or on 
tlic Continent has liltl-e or no bearing on ihe form and structure of tnesi' 
Irish churches. Most of them are insignificant in size and their interest 
lies largely m their unfamiliar and liiglily individual forms. 

These smaller cathedral-churches of Ireland fall naturally into four 
types of gradually increasing complexity, which incidenlaHy agree t<i 
some extent with their chronological order. The simplest of these types 
is the single chamber building which is to be found in the group which 
dates generally from the RHh ceiitiirv. Ciomnacnois fathedral, though 
largely rebuilt at a later date, seems to represent in plan the church 
rebuilt in 910, To precisidy the same type belongs the cathedral of 
Scattery’ (county riare), of which the diniensiuns correspond ^^ery 
closely to those of ciomnacnois. Aghadoe Cathedral* also is of this 
type.'though actually a building of the I2lh century. To these may be 
a^di^ in all piobability the early cathedral churches of Ardmore,* 
Kilmacduagh. and pcrliaps Glendalough.* tliougli all three have various 
later additions. 

‘The second type displays the simple nave and chancel plan, a plan 
which is no doubt as old as the preceding* but its surviving cxampli^ 
in the cathedrals date mainly from the middle of the 12lh century'. I his 
w-as the form of the early cathedral of Tuam (tiie nave has gone), of the 
enlarged cathedrals of Glendalough. Ardmore, and Clonfert, and perhaps 
of others. 


* T. \l. F Allow, CatMfoi Chun^hii oj 
{IS94)i giv^ n gen^nil ucc^Fiml of thu vtirvivin^ 
r^inairu of ttw minor lliaJl brat thic 

boak lA m i]i» an oTtbitKturAl Of 


■ JourM. If. S(5c; /I wifr Irthmi, Sth vii 
11 ^ 7 ), 2T7. 

* |l»flr2), 163. 

* Ibid.. □!!] xiii [Umu ^ 
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Thirdlv comes the aisleless cruciform type, not e^mJier than the 
(3th century, of which the cathedrals of t.ashel* and Killaloe* fFig. If 
still survive largely intact, while that at Kildare has been partly rebuilt; 
all these have a central tower. 



PIC. 1 . KJCLALOF. CATinvOHAL 

1 astly the cruciform church with an aisled nave was first introduced 
at Limerick in the third quarter of the 12th century and repeated at 
CloynCt Arnis^h>^ and IrLiii^iTi the 13th cciitiiry* Someth at 

□f the same type was the destroyed cathedral at Waterford in its 
12tli-centmy form and before its 13*th-ceiitury and later extensions.* 


Closmac^jois 

Cloiunacnois Cathedral* (county Offaly) b probably the most 
generally known of all these minor cathedrals, owing to its early associa¬ 
tions and the extent anil importance of the other buildings on the site. 
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The church (Fig. 2) is a plain rectangle (62 ft, by 2^ ft.) and the 
presence of buttresses i« atitis at both ends of the building seems to 
imply that it ha.s preserved its tOth-century plan,, though most of 
the superstructure lias been rebuilt. The west doorway is a work of 
the 12th century, but the main interest of the buildine lies in its late 
Gothic alterations. These consist of the elaborate north doorway 
inserted by Dean Odo about 14a> and the reconstruction of the choir, 
probably of the same date. This last w-ork consisted of the insertion 
of a system of low^ vaulting, tw'o bays deep and three in the width, and 
providing a second story or intenial gallery at the east end of the church. 
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This vaulted space had open arches tijward the w^est, as is indicated 
by the surviving remains, but its purpose is highly problematical. One 
can only suggest that the new high altar occupied the middle of the 
raised gallery and that it may have been approached by a broad flight of 
steps in the middle bay of the new structure. This scheme would have 
certain features in common with the in Italian churches, but why 

it was introduced into this remote and primitive Irish cathedral must 
remain a mystery. 
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Clonfert 

Clonfert Cathedral' (county tialway) is generally kno\sTi only from 
its splendid Irish KotiianL'si|ue west doorway, Ihis feature entirely 
deserves its high reputation, and not its lea,st interesting feature is Ute 
pronounced inward inclination of the jambs, derived from a far earner 
tradition and highly remarkable in a structure of the middle of the 
l2Lh century. With the exception of tlie west wall the rest of the church 
(Fig, 3) seems to have been rebuilt on a nave and chancel plan early 
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in the 13th century. To this date belongs the interesting pair of hghts 
in the east end. The transepts (one roofless and one destroyed), the 
chancel arch, and the west ttiwer are late (lOthic additions, perhaps 
resulting from the decayed state of the fabric referred to in the papal 
letters under 1414. I’he tower is an instance of the slender fnars’ towers, 
built on two walls running east and west within the west end of the 
nave, its position being very .similar to the corresponding feature at 
Koss {county Cork). 
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Tuam 

Tuam Cathedral' is little known save for its remarkable Komanesijite 
chancel arch. As the see of the archdiocese of Connaught it is not a 
little surprising to find that the mid-lSth-centur^' church seems to have 
continued to do duty as the cathedraJ until late in the Middle Ages, 
This church (Fig. 4) was of the simple native Irish type consisting of 
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a sc[uare chancel (about 18 ft.) wth a nave of projxjtlionate siise wliidi 
has now entireiv vanished. Till the building of the new' cathedral in 
1861-1863. this'diancel fonned the west porch of the church, the nave 
liaving been removed at some uncertain date, iJcrhaps after the fire 
of 1787. The chancel arch is well known and forms one of the ricliest 
examples of Irish Romanesque. The central window of the three in 
the east wall at that time formed the inner doorvray. The late medieval 
choir (71 ft, by 27 ft.) is at earliest of late S4th-century date and may be 
of the middle of the 15th century, as the papal registers record that the 
cathedral was in bad repair in 1441. The structure (Plate Xb) sur\'ives, 
though the windows have been partly renewed. It has the heavy 
corbelled parapet, not infrequent in Irish churches of the period, and 
w'cll'preserved piscina and scdilta. At the west end is a fine lofty pumied 
arch, the full width of the building, and set on this and the east W'all of the 
early chancel was one (if thc^* slender friars’ towers (Plate Xa) to w’hicli 
we have already referrerl- It had been rep<iircd (according to an inscrip¬ 
tion on the ea.st face) in 1688. but survived until the building of the new 
cathedral, when it was want<jnly destroyed. This is hardly the place to 
mention the elaborate Italian baroque stall work which now tills much 
of the building. 
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Kilmacduagh 

Kilinacdiia^h Cathedral (county (^alway) forms the most iinportajit 
structure (Fig. 5) of the group of churches which centre around it. The 
u'estern part of the na%'e is a megahtliic structure probably of the lOlh 
century, and. without excavation, it is imfxjssible to determine if this 
churcii was a simple rectangle or if it had a chancel which u'as removed 
in the 12th-century enlargement of the na^'e. The later medieval 
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alterations to the church consist of the addition of transeptal chapels 
north and south of tlie nave and of a new chancel and sacristy. The 
chancel and south transept are probably works of the 15th century'', but 
the north transept is certainly* earlier. These transepts, fortuing adjuncts 
to the nave, are again a typical feature of Irish Gothic work ; they occur 
in their most pronouticed and fully developed form in the friars churches, 
but until n more csiripful iinalysis iias iTTnd<^ of tlie chronologicEl 


* JettrA. ff. Sot. Ault, /rr/tiiwl, 5lh sur,, lov tlSHU). 220. 
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evidence it is impossible to say if here again we arc to recognuc the strong 
influence of the mendicant orders on Irish Gothic. 1 ransepts of precise I j' 
similar nature were added to the cathedral of Clonfert. and a single one. 
on the scale of the friars' transepts, to the cathedral of Ardfert (Kerry). 
It is dear from the abstracts in the calendar of ^pal letters that from 
1318 onward constant attempts were made to unite the Connaught secs 
of Kilmacduagh, Achonry, and Annaghdown to the primatial sw of 
Tuara on the plea of poverty. The separate sees nevertheless survived, 
and it is not a little surprising to lind the evidence of much late medieval 
architectural activity at Kilmacduagh in spite of the avowed poverty 
of the church. 


.Arofkrt 


The cathedra] of St. Brendan Ardfert* presents certain rlifficulties m 
interpretation, though the dates of the various parts are generally dear 
(Fig. 6). The west front incorporates a ixirtion of the arcaded front of a 
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church which cannot be placed earlier than about I ISO. The central 
dcKirw'ay survives, and this and the external arcading have somew'hat 
elaborate shafting which is unlikely to be earlier in the century. The 

t A. Hill. Atijtrt CdfAMtr«l with itnwing* and Tkf Rttiqmry dHrf tllutt. ?r 4 l. 

plan tCurt. liOdJ. See itUu U. Etrln^wn 2L7, wiiti iUuitrEitlijiiv- 
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recesses of the arcadinR, furthemiorc. have remains nf a masonry of 
scjuare stones set dlagotiallv'. The external width of this front was about 
28| ft., but the northcTn end was not incorporated in the later building, 
which entirely ignores the oais of the earlier nave. J he middle jiiirl 
of tlie rvnrtli w^Il of the later church is Iniilt of large-stone mastmry which 
differs from that of the I3th-centurv work elsewhere in the building. 
It would apfiear po.ssible that this represents a rebuilding and prolongation 
of the north vrall of the I2th-ceniury chancel ; if so, this chancel can Jrave 
been only about 10 ft. nitle internally, which niay In? compared with 
the \\'idth of only 6 ft. of the original chancel at Kilnialketlar (Kerry). 
In this case the rebuilt chancel ivas prestuiiably ividenei-l towards the 
south. .A. 1 tentatively this length of waliing may have been the first step 
in the construction of the existing enlarged church, undertaken when the 
12tli-century na\T was still standing and replacing the, no dfmht, .small 
si]uare chancel of c. 1 Inli Ihmwer this may be, tlie Kith century saw 
the laying out of a new na\'e and cliancei, ignoring the east and west 
lines of the I2th-ceimiry nave; it extended s‘ast as far as anti perhaps 
beyond the east aide of the later transept, and bail an aisle on the south 
with an arcatle of three ptiinted arches. The roof-line of this aisle she\re 
that it extended sonic 2 ft, east of the west respond of the later transept- 
arcade, and above the eastern arch of this same arcatle are twti Kith- 
century windows and tr.i.ces of a third further west. Some intermediate 
stage between the setting out of the wider nave and the erection of the 
handsome existing 13th-century chancel seems demanded ?)y the long and 
otherwise unexplained interval between Llie end of the south aisle and the 
work of the existing chancel, lliis chancel, which is similar tu the tine 
contemporary work of the chancel at Casiiel. must, one supposes, be not 
t?arlier than the middle of the Kith century (Tlate XL-\), The lancet- 
windows f>f tiie east and south walls have banded shafts, and the work 
is both relined and well executed. \ pair of corbels in both walls shew 
that the chancel terminated towards the west in some form of timber 
screen or loft. The east wall retains its SH. clasping buttress with 
shafted angles and remahis of the corresponding hnttressat the SE. angle. 

The later work of the cathedral includes the long projecting south 
transept of a tyijc very familiar in the friars' chuiclics in Ireland, and 
tlie small ME. chapel, or perhaps sacristy, which has one arch in the west 
w'all formerly opening into a western annexe or chamber, now destroyed. 
Both these features probabtv <late from the loth century, ns do certain 
additions within tlie west end of the church, one of which supported a 
staircase of unknowm purpose. At the same period the W'hole of the sitle 
walls of tlte church were crowned with continuous stepped battlements, 
al.st) a familiar Irish feature. 

The whole church was left dercHct after the wars of the 17th century, 
but the south transept was subsequently patched up and did duty as a 
church, though the see was unitt^ to Limerick in 1661. Tins transept 
is now again ronfiess. 
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Two s1al>s with effigies of bishops swrnve in the chancei; iinc of the 
13th century is now set upright in thr south recess in the cost uiUI ; the 
other lies on the floor and is of somewhat later date. 

The fomier Round Tower is suppised to have stood some to 5(1 ft. 
from the SVV\ angle of the cathedral, ft fell in 1771, but some stones 
worked to an external curve have licen collectwl and piled in that position 
vvitiiin recent years. 

There are two detached chapels^ standing N\A’. of the cathedral 
and in the same churchyard. The eastern of these, Temple-na-hoe, i.s 
a work of the middle of the t2th conturv' arui the nave sur%'ives largely 
entire ; it is the subject of a short moncjgrapb by .A. Hill. The western 
chapel is a structure of tlie later Middle Ages. 

Emly 

The old cathedral at Emly was pulled down in 1828 and a modern 
church built. This sundved till after the diseslablishment, when it too 
was demolished,* 

The only record of the appearance of the old cathedral Is a drawng* 
by rhoinas Dineley of the time of C harles II, This shews the main body 
of the church still roofed and having a large six-liglu and traceried east 
window and the east gable rking al tire back of a horizontal stepped 
parapet. 1 o the north of the church is a tower connected with the main 
building by a corridor. The roofless stnictiires to the south of the churrh 
would appear to represeiil an extensive transept in the Irish manner 
with a central chapel {like that at Ardfert) projecting east from it and 
having a large east w’indow. 


Kildare 


The cathedral of St. Hrigid Kildare stantls in an enclosure to the 
N^V. of the market place. I'o the nr>rtfi of the nave are the scanty 
remains of the Fire House and a little distance to the west is the Round 
Tower (Fig. 7). '^e early history of the site has been dealt with in 
numerous publications. The earliest building surviving is the Round* 
Tower,* I05i ft. high, and presumably a work of the tOth centiiry with 
the oonical top replaced by 15th-century battlements. The Fire House, 
a small square building, is now' reduced to little more than foundations, 
probably of late medieval flate j the west ^vall was standing when drawn 
by .Austin Cooper in 1784. 

The cruciform 13th-centurv cathedral* was btjgun, probably in 1229, 
by Bishop Ralph of Bristol; it would appear to have brcn carried forward 
to completion wnthin the next forty years. There is little to distinguish 
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the character and qualitv of the o!d work from full Anglo-Irish work 
of that age, except for the acutely gabled weathering of the roof of the 
destroyed chapel cast of the M)uth transept, which draws the steepness 
of its pitch from earlier originals. There seems to have been also a chapel 
east of the north transept represented by a fragnient of foundation. 
I’he history of the structure for the rest of the Middle Ages is almost 
a blank * there is, however, in liftlo a papal relaxation ‘ of penance to 
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FIG. 7. KILDARF CATIIEDKAI. 

those visiting and giving alms for the conservation of the church wbicli 
may indicate a date for the stepped battlements of the nave (Plate XIb). 
The cathetlral certainly suffered severely in the 17th-century wars, though 
there seems little evidence that the .steeple was beaten down by cannonade 
in 1641. It is thought more likely that the major part of the tower 
collapsed through faulty foundations and carried with it the north 

I CrtI* Pap. Liiim, Iv, 5tr7. ^ 
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transept and at least part of the chancel After the Restoration 
chancel was buiU, probably in 1686. by Bishop WiUiam Morcton with a 
chapter-room to the south of it. Tlve rest of the church reniamed nuiied 
and roofless until the general restoration was begun m 1870 . le 
architect was G. E. Street, and he was succeeded hy J. I*, l-uller. I he 
nave utvs reinstated with much of the west wall modem but otherwise 
substantially old j the south transept is also old with the southern arch 
and supports of the central lower; most of the rest of the tower is a 
reconstruction. The chancel was entirely rebuilt on the IJth-ccnlury 
foundations, and during the preliminary w'ork in 1891 two graves were 

found in the core of the old south wall. , • / t 

The south transept is of a very simple hut effective form of IJth- 
centurv’ design with three graduated lancets in the south wall and two 
lancets on the u’cst. The central tower has rectangular supports vnth 
attachetl shafts and ribbed pointed arches. The upper [lart is a restora¬ 
tion on the old lines. The chief feature of the nave is the .series of |»inted 
arches of the sidchw-alls sprung Ix'tween the buttresses and supporting 
the embattled parapet. The arches have a rib on the outward face, 
but against the face of the nave wall is a pierced slot like that for a port¬ 
cullis, but less wide. The purpose of these slots is difficult to determine 
unless they an? retained as a defensive convention ; for practical defensive 
purposes they are neadv useless (Plate XIb). The general arningemeni 
of these wall-arches is similar to those on the chancel at riiam. One 
other point should be noted, the axis of the chancel is deflected appreciably 
to the north of that of the nave. 

In the chancel is a well-preserved 13th-century effigj' of a bishop,* 
and it may Iw noted that an effigy* of l^ishop Walter Wellesley, 1539. is 
preserved at (Ireal Connell .Abbey not far away. Other meinorials’ and 
carved work are kept in the sontli trauseiil of the catiwilral 

Leigh i-TN 

Leighlin' stands in the barony of I drone West and the county of 
Carlow. The early monastery was founded by St. I.aseriaji in Uu- 
7th century, presumably at Old Leighhu. a few miles west of Leighlin 
Bridge over the Rarmw. where the cathedral now- stands. A castle 
was built by the bridge by Hugh de Lacy c, 1181, and near here was later 
founded a Carmelite friary. 

In 1248 there was a project* to move the cathedral to ‘ a central 
safe and fit place in the diocese’, presumably meaning the east side of 
the Barrow and mthin the Pale. TJiis project was st^emingly abandoned, 
and toward the close of the century- a new’ cathedral (Eig, 8) was built. 
It consisted of the long chancel and nave of the present chun'h 

* Arch. tattkc^irjiS ita Mr. bucifc wi (n 

> irtcklotilnl wfOTrnccsL There ismlw tio nil 
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(Plate XIIA and C) to ivhidi very shortly aften^ards the two transepts 
were added north and south of the nave. IIh^ northern one is now 
roofless and the soiitlKnn one has lieen destroyed. 1 hey w'cre enteren 
by arches \\4th shafted responds executed in granite The sha ted 
splavih of the eastern tvincicm'S of the cbirncel aiitl the four-Day secUlja 
\\ith trefoUed lieads are good examples of late I 3 tli-cetdtir 5 ^ work* 

The wealth of the cathedral w^ts increasech in 1432 by tlie annex 
tion to it of the Augustinian Prioiy of St. Stephen, Teighl^, \shich had 
been vacant for forty years. This priory is not othcrw'isc known. 
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The late Gothic alterations to the cathedral arc ascribed to Bishop 
Matliew Sanders (1529-1549), whose tomh-alab with a cross and the indent 
of a brass figure lies in the chancel The slab has an added mscnption 
to Bishop Thomas Field, 1567, These late alterations include the in¬ 
sertion of the tower in the west end of the chancel, the addition of the 
large chapel on the north of the chancel and the partial rebuilding of 
the north and south walls of the chancel itself (Plate XIIb), Ibc tower 
is built on four arches set vntliin the earlier walls, and has an elaborately- 
ribbed vault, the plan of which is reproduced exactly as an omamentaJ 
design on the panels of a 16th-century altar-tomb in the nave. The 
windows in this late work have the usual flowing tracery of that age 
in Ireland. 


1 viii, 4 LW. 
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The cathei^ral was thus, originally, of the simple nave and chancel 
lype, to which were added the typic^ transeptal adjuncts to the na%'e 
and the cqitally typical tower of the friars' type. 

Curiously enough the font of late 12th- or early ISth-ceittury date 
is probably earlier than any surviving part of the building. It is square 
and suppttrted on iive shafts, 

Ross Carbery 

The cathedral of St, Faughan, Ross Carl:ffiry. is a cruciform building 
almost entirely rebuilt in the 19ih century,’ The tower, set \vithin the 
west end of the ttave, is probably of the 17th centn^’ Viith a liJih-century 
capping and spire. The east window is cased inside with a reset iSth- 
century arch and shafted jambs, partly restored. Tlie north transept, 
which has a deeper projection than the st>uth and diagonal buttresses 
at the comers, is prol^ablv medieval. 


Cork 

The medieval cathedral of St, Finbarr, Cork, sun'ived until 1735 
when it was demolished. A small tdaasical building was then erected. 
This w'as, in turn, removed in IS64 to give place to the present cathedral 
designed by W. Burgess.* 

Documentary evidence shews that the medieval cathedral was 
cruciform, but few details are known. The only remain.s preserved are 
a series of canned heads now in the vestry and some architectural frag¬ 
ments built into an ornamental doorway on the upper side of the church¬ 
yard. The scries of heads is fine Irish Romanestiue work of the !2tli 
century, each carved on the end of a stone originally tailed into the iivalL 
The architectural fragments are of two dates. The inner memlx'r of 
the door has a pointed and moulded arch of the 13th century, with jambs 
of the same section, but the imposts are of the 15th century.^ The outer 
member has I5th-centiiry jambs and capitals and a sept foiled pointed 
arch and moulded enclo.sing order. There are also three head corbels, 
one a crowned king of the I3th century, and a numt>er of other fragments 
set against the churchyard wall. 


Limerick 


Limerick’ belongs to the latest development of the minor Irish 
cathedral plan. It is a cruciform church (Fig, 9) with an aisleless choir 
and aisled nave, to which various chapels and a western tow'er w'ere 
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subsequently added. Much of ihe structure dates lioin the second fiulf 
of the I2th century, and its characteristics iinply^ that it was put up 
before the EiTglish conquest. The heav'y square piers of the nave, the 
absence of any provision for a central tow'er, and the curious cross-arches 
formerly dividing the bays of the aisles seem very strongly to imply 
that the general design w’as borrowed from the early Cistercian churches 
of the country* (a direct introduction from Burgundy), though it is 
doubtful if any of the surviving Cistercian chur^es of Ireland are of 
as early a date as the cathedral at Limerick. 1 he arches across the 
aisles, of which most of the scalloped imposts still remain, w-ere sprung 
from a level some feet below' the capitals of the nave arcades, and it 
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seems probable that they represent the skeleton of the w'ell-known 
early Cistercian and Burgundian system of roofing the aisles with a cross- 
%'ault in each bay. At Limerick, however, only the ci oss-arche,s were 
ever erected, and these must have supported a high stretch of plain 
‘ diaphragm ' walling under the timber roof. Traces yet sur\ive of the 
high arch opening into the south traruscpl, but there is no evidence that 
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any arch existed on the west of the cross^. 

system in the earlier frish Cifiteraan churches, where the high r^f 
of the nave was continued east to the chaiicd arch. Only one ^ 
later features of the cathedral need be touched uwn ; this is the imerted 
west tower built upon arches over the west bay of the nave. , 

is narrower tlian the nave itself and is thus an examp e of the of 

tower almcst universally employed m the churches of the Irish fnaries 
These towers, commonly additions to an earlier building, arc constructed 
on two parallel walls with arches, carried across the buildmg, from ^e 
middle of which rises a slender .square tower much narrower m wjdth 
than the buildmg below. This type of s^cKitc seems to hut™ 
copied from English originals in the mendicant orders (exampte stil 
survh'e at Cox'entrVt "Lynti liegis, and Atherton) and was almost umversa 
among the nmnerbus Franciscan imd Dominican churclip of Irejana- 
Once well cstabllslied in the latter country it u-as adopted here and tliere 
bv other orders, as mav be seen in the Austin Canons houses at Clan; 
Abbey* (near Ennis)/ Killagha Abbey' (Kerry). Imstoge Priory* 
(KUkeimv). and elsewhere. W'hen added to the smaller secular cathedr^s, 
this tvi>e of tower was more varied in its position and type, and the 
example at Tuam. Clonfert, and Ross are highly individual. 


Waterford 

The medieval cathedral of Holy Trinity. Waterford, was demolished 
in 1773 and replaced bv the present classical building, (here is a 
ilcscription of the older cathedral in Dr. t. harles bmilh s account of the 
.Ikcmtw/ md Present SMe of the County and City of W aterford, publtehcd 
in 1774. A plan and draivings of the exterior in Sir James Mates 
History of the Bishops of heland record the appearance in 1739,' and a 
picture now hanging in Bishopsgrove, M aterford. shews the arrangement 
k the interior in its last days.* 

llie medieval cathedral was a complex buildmg of several date.s 
(Fig 10), The earliest part was the nave* an aisled structure of four 
hays wnth heavy square piers and round-headed arches. There is no 
record of the detail. The roinicl-headed Romanesque south door can 
be seen in the drawing of ITifP (Plate XIII a) and one of the ardies of 
ihe KJUth arcade appears in the painting. Ihe plan resembles that of 
the Romanesque Cathedral of Limerick, though the length of the nave 
and the span of the arches were on a smaller scale. Ihe building was 
probably contemporary with Limerick, erected in the second half of the 

f2th oentury, and the east end of that date probably followed the same plan. 
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Waterford received a new charter early iii the 13lli century, when the 
cathedral chapter reorganized and its endowments increased. The 
building was then enlarged by the addition of an aisled cho^ stretching 
eastward as far as the ancient parish church of the Holy Trinity, w*hkh 
was also rebuilt in the 13th century. The work, of this date can he seen 
in the ISih-century painting (Plate XIIIb)+ This shews the content 
porar\f fittings of the choir, including box pew^p an opiate bishop s 
throne^ pulpit with sounding board, and turned altar rails.^ Ihere are 
enriched screens in front of the tw’o arcades and a third is ^dsible one bay 
dowm the nave, enclosing the west end of the choir. The arcades have 
compound piers with vaulting shafts, and the main waU arches nse up 
to enclose the triforium. Tliis arrangement occurs in a few English 
churches, of winch the most notable w^as Glastonbury Abbey.* The 
adoption of tliis unusual design in Waterford in the early 13th century 
wds donbtless due to the close connection between that city and Bristol, 
u^hich was within the area of the West Country Schwl of masons. The 
lines of the original stone vault are also shewm, but this had been replaced 
by a panelled wooden ceiling extending also over the nave. 
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'Hie date and ctiaracter of the work shewn in the jiainting are Iwme 
(Hit by the base of one of the‘piers of the south arcade, which can still be 
seen under the floor of the virstibuk {Fig, 11 ; marked X on the plan). 
The compound order, the rtlleted shafts and the ' liokl water' base are 
all characteristic of early I3th-ceiitury work. 
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iJurinff tUt; later JEicMle Afjes chapels were added (m both sides 
of the cathedra]. Tlie best recorded is that built about 1480 by James 
E^ice» a wealthy citizen, who was several limes Jlayor of Waterford. 
I’his was richly adorned and containeil the founder’s tomb. The 
18th-century engravings shew that the other chapels were cdso of late 
date with traceried windows. The panelled ceLMng was set up in Ip-- 
during the episcopate of Nicholas Comin (151^51). Ihe classical 
adornment of the choir was carried out in the time of Bishop Hugh Gore 

(1660 91). 


Kll.K.IiNNV 

I he cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, lies to the north of the walled 
citv. beyond the River Breach, on a slight hill in Irishtown. There was 
an'earlier church on the site, and a well-preserved round tower still 
Stands on the south ride of the south transept. The Sec of Ossory. 
previouslv established at Aghadoe, was mo\'ed to Kilkenny early in the 
I3ih centuiy by liishop Hugh Rufus, an English Augustiman, who had 
been f’rior of Kells.* 

The cathedral is a cruciform building wnth nvo transeptal chapels 
on each side of the choir, a central tower and an aisled nave of five bays 
with a south porch (Fig. 12). The building was begun in the middle 
of the I3lh century, probably by BLshop Hugh de -Mapilton (1251-6). 
anti complt^ted by Bishup Geolltt^y St. Linger central 

tower fell in 13i52 and tvas rebuilt in the I4th centuiy. The whole 
building was reroofed and restored in tlie 19th century (Plate X1\;V). 
The cathedral retains much of the original detail,^ wltich is plain but of 
good quality with stiff-leaved foliage on the capitals. Ihe main west 
door is of two bays mth cinquefoiled heads ; above are a large quatrefoil 
and two smaller ones below. I'he latter retain figures of attendant 
angels in relief, but the central sculpture has been destroyed. There are 
foliage rosettes in the spandrels and stiff-leaved capitals on the side 
shafts. The head stop on the north side of the hood remains, but it is 
replaced with a lal>el on the south. The south porch is original; the 
outtir door lias stilf-ltjavcd fullages and damaged heads on the capiidis 
and two much weathered head stops to the liood. Ihe inner door ha.s 
stiff-leav'ed foliage and weathered head stops. The piers of the nave 
arcades are ciuutrefoilcd with moulded bases and capitals and moulded 
arches (Plate XlV’Bf. The windows of the clearstory are of quatrefod 
shape with segmental rcar-ai-ches. Hie outer transeptal chapel on the 
south ride, which breaks the symmetry of the plan, was entirely rebuilt 
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in 1866. It was onginallv designed as a Lady Chapel and w;^ r^her 
later than the rest of the fabric. There are original hoods with head 
stops above the arches into the transeptal chapels. In the north wad 
of the north transept is a conteraporaiy' tomb of very good quality ; 
the capitals have stiff-leaved foliage and there are head stops to the 
hood* {Plate X\'). 


Cloyne 

The cathedral of St. Colman, Cloyne, stands in an extensive church¬ 
yard \titli the remains of the ' firehouse a nearly levelled early oratory, 
in the north-east comer. W’est of the catliedral and beyond the road 
is the round tower which was repaired in 1683 and adapted to serve as a 
belfry.* 

The cathedral is a cmcifortn budding of the 13th century with an 
aisled nave of five bays and a chapter house, parallel with the transept, 
on the north side of the chancel (Fig, 13). After an abtJitive attwnpt m 
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ihi.; 14tli century the see united with Cork in 1431, I'rom 1678 till 
the death of Bishop Brinkley in 1835 Cloyne w-as a{^ain a separate see. 
but in the latter year it was united witli Cork and Ross Carbcry, The 
nave arcades haire plain jKiinted arches rising from rectanguJar, chamfered 
piers,* now cement rendered- The west doorway is of the i3th century 
much restored; the added 18th’Century dwircase lias Tonic coTumns 
and cherub's heads.* The aisles have been rebuilt, but restored lancets 
in the west walls, now out of centre, indicate an original w-idth of 6 ft.* 
The eastern bay of the nave is now incorporated in the chancel, the whole 
l>eing walled off to form the iiarish diurch. The original arches into 
the transepts remain, blocked witli screen w'alls, but the eastern arch 
into the chancel was removed in 1774. As at Limerick, the building 
follow'ed the Irish Cistercian system with no western arch to the crossing, 
The south transept lias three contiguous windowfs in the east w*a]! ; the 
centra! opening has three graduated trefoilrd lights, and the others 
two (Plate XVIB). The rear-arches are shafted with foliage. The 
blocked south window’ was of live trefoUed lights with similar detail* 
(Plate XVIa). The window's in the north transept are restored ; the 
arrangement is original, with tliree lofty lancets in the end w'all and a 
single window' with three trefoiled lights to the east- The chancel is 
modernized. The iSth-century window’ of five lights with reticulated 
tracery was restored in 1858. Externally the transepts retain the 
otigind slight clnsping buttresses, but the cast end wit It its diaguiial 
buttresses is late medieval. The (dtapter House is probably of tiie 
l3Lh cetituiy with a 15th-century window in the north wall, 


Perns 

A church* was built on this site for St. ,\tdan or Maidoc in or about 
.598 by Brandub, King of Lemster, which subset!iicntly l>ficnnie the see 
of the local bishop, and it w-as the accepted burjjU-jilace of the Kings 
of Lein-ster, It was plundered six times by the Danc-s and Dermtid 
MacMurrough, the lost King of Leinster, died liere in 1171. The chancel 
of the cathedral and probably other parts seem to have been built by 
John St. John, the first Anglo-Norman bishop, 1223—(3. .'Vfter the 
Reformation the cathedral* Wiis burnt by the OTtyrnes about 1377, and 
Eltxjker about 1.589 states that * Pemes is the sec .and cathedral churcli 
of the bishop and was sometime a church well-adorned and maintained, 
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but now in grtral ruins and decaie, the bishop and chapter not reinaininf; 
there at all The chancel and tt)wer were patcht^<l up and served as 
the cathedral and parish church, but it was extensively rebuilt in 1817.* 

The form of the building before the restoration of ISI7 is preserved 
in a drawing by A. ( ooj>er of lUh June, 1786* {Plate XVI 1a), and in a 
plan of about tlie same age preserved in the archives of the fioard of 
Works of Eire. These two make it perfectly clear tliat the cathedral 
then consisted of most of the liody of die existing church with a tou-cr 
occupving it ^iie covering the existing tower and tlie west end of the 
existing church, that this tower was the same width tix the existing 
church, that it had a blocked tower-arch in Ixith the north and south 
walls an<l that there remained walls with smaller arches extending 
north' and south frtnn the tower and presumably representing the former 
transepts. Furthermore, the existing building provides convincing 
evidence that the east end and the resptmtLs in the side-walls are Ulth- 
ci'iiturv work surviving iu situ, a fact which is further supportwl by the 
Cooper drawing of the cast end with its window s and by a note on the 
plan. The acceptance of these facts, which seems imcscapable, show's that 
the present cathedral represents the chancel of the medieval building, 
anti tliat the aisled nave must have extended w’est far into the church¬ 
yard and has Ixten destrowd without leaving a trace (Fig. 14). The resti¬ 
tution of this lay-out would produce a cathedral similar, both in date 
and in its main lines, to Oiat of the still extsliiig cathedral at Kilkenny. 

The one grave difliculty to this reconstruction is obviously the 
existence of the ruined building, also of the 13th century, some 73 ft. 
east of the present ciiurdi. That this can never have been the chancel 
of the cathedra! as has lieen hitherto assumed is proved by tlie fact 
tbat its fluor-le\'el must always have been some 4 ft. or more tielow 
that of the existing church as indicated by the surviving respond- bases. 
We are tJius furceti to the conclusion that it must have been a separate 
structure, as its distance from the mjmi church is too great for it to 
have been part of a series of chapels directly connected with it, such as 
was once to be seen in the old cathedral of ^^‘ate^ford. 

Wdiat purixise this separate building may once have served is very 
difficult of solution. Thai it had anything to do with the Augustinmn 
Abbey w^hieh stands a short distance to the south is rendered improbable 
from the fact that it is built axial with the cathedral, ihai it was an 
imposing chapel built to enclose the tomb of tJie founder St. Mardoc 
is difficult, as this \s'ouId be more an Irish than au English piactice at 
a time when English fHiwxT was strong ; but this \vouM not necessanly 
rule it out. A more probable solution is that this was the niedievai 
parish church, though one would have expected to find the parish altar 
m the nave of the caihednd. 
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The cathedral as it now stands is a rcctan^uJar bnildinp of which 
the cast end and the arcadc-responds are of the period of Bishop St. J^ho, 
1223-43, Beneath the chancel are two ranges of nibble vaults both 
apparently andent and extending some 24 ft. from east to west. There 
were entrances imnictUately east of the arcade-responrls and the lower 
iambs of the north doorway are old. The splayed buttresses of the east 
wail are all partly of the ’l3th century as are the three east windows 
These hav*e doublc-banded shafts to the splays and moulded caps and 
bases. The existing fill mg of the central window dates from the restoi’a- 
tion of IS17. Higher up in the wall are two ^'esica-s^lapt■d windows 
of the I3th century with the reveals splayed downwards at the to]) ^d 
bottom. These features are sliown in Cooper's drawing much m they 
exist now except for the filling of the central window'. In the side wails 
are pair^ of lancets and an internal wall-arcade all of 1S17. but represent mg 
similar features of the I3lh cenimy. The piscina reep in the south 
wall is modem, but both the drains are old. The chancel-arch is a 
I9tb-centurv addition. In both the side-walls, further west, are the 
east and w''est responds of former I3th-ceniury arcades, opening mto 
the side aisles of the presbytery. The blocking-wall belw^n them on 
the north ^idc is built upon three rough foundation-arches w’hich indicate 
that the former arcade was of three bays, though the piers themselvts 
have been remov'cd. Part of the reUe\1ng arch of the north-west arch 
of the arcade can also be seen on the outside face and indicates the same 
sDacing of the bays. The eastern responds are ll^ ft. high, including 
the bases and ca[>itals carved with stiff-leaf foliage. The western 
responds are similar but with simple moulded capitals. In the souUi- 
west angle of the church is a tapering slab with the recumbent elfigy 
of a bishop under a trefoiled and gabled canopy with censing angels It 
seems likely that this represents Bishop St. John, died rather than 

I lie founder St. Maidoc ; it is. at any rate, a w’ork of the Idth century. 

The rest of the existing building, entirely of about I8I7, is shewn 
on the plan ; tliis indudes the Tow'er and Chapter Room, The P|^ti 
also shew'S the lines of the older central tower, the transepts and the 
nave. i\w tower and transepts being based on the ISlli'Century plan 

of the Board of Works. , j i ■ t-i 

The ruined building, 75 ft. to the east of the catliedraj, is likewise 

a structure of the first half of the 13th century (Plate X\ 11 b) Ihe 
east wall has fallen, but the side-waUs have or had each a range of seven 
lancet-windows, most of them largely complete. The uitemal splays 
meet with an attached shaft with caps, bands and bases. 

.Xt the west end of the south wall are the lower stones of a rehe^nng 
arch showing that here (and no doubt also on the north) an ^ch sprang 
westwards. There is, however, no indication how far to the west the 
building extended. 




rUREE BEDE-ROLLS 

By ifM ,\LKilE£t t:jJ4.PHAM 


The custom of dlspatcfung obituary hcde-rolls or ronieiitix morfs 
after the death of an ecclesiastic, or occasionally of simie lay person 
of distinction, was both comtnon and uade-spread in (lie Middle Ages. 
The roll w'as carried from the parent monastery to a long series of other 
monasteries or ecclesiastical establishments >vith a request for prayers 
for the sotil of the deceased. It vv'as u.sual, at any rate in the earlier rolls, 
for the recipients to add requests for prayers for the souls of various 
defunct members or benefactors of their own house, and sometimes to 
add I.,atin verses composed by indivitlual membi^ of that bouse,* Each 
entry is called a ' 1 Uulus ' and the iuiinl)i?r of these entries varies greatly, 
sometimes running to 600 and more. 

The suiA’iring English bede-rolls have l)een dealt with most fully 
by the late Sir William Hope In his cnmnmmcation on the Obituary 
KoU of John fslip. Abbot of Westminster, 1532, in Vt^tu&i t .Moftument! \'ii. 
Part IV' (1906). Here he collects the then knowTi English examples 
and illastrates headings from the roDs of Lucy, Prioress of Hedingham, 
in Essex, «>c« 1230,* and of John VVigenhale, Abbot of West Dereham, 
in Norfolk. 1455, besides the main subject of his commimication.* It 
may he noted here that the I slip Roll, Ijorrow'ed by the Societj’ of 
Antiquaries in 1791, was, in 1907, returned to VV'estminster Abbey. 

The subject of the present notes is tliree continental bede^rohs. 
containing more or less numerous TUttfi contributed by English houses. 
I'hese, though they have long been in print, do not seem to have been 
used at all consistently by recent compilers of the details of English 
ecclfvsiastical or monastic history. .VU three contain TituH, often with 
the names of deceased or living* members of the houses concerned, and 
present three main features of interest (a) the precise title, at the 
date of the roll, of tlie ecclesiastical foundation subscribing the 'Pitulus ; 
(b) the names of defunct heads and other officers of the house which may 
or may not be elsewhere preserved ; and (c) a corpus of names of inmates 
aE of which must liave been in use in the ItUi'century if not earlier, 
the rolls being respectively of the years IIOI. H13 and 1122. They 
further contain numerous Latin verses; these, however, will only be 
referred to in the present context. For the three reasons cited above 
it has been thought desirable to abstract from these three documents 
the material relating to England, in that two of the bede-roUs are 
othertrise only available, in print, in a not easily accessible volume: 
Roitie.ux d4$ .V/orfo (iu fX* UM XV* sticU, by L. Delisle. (Sod(£t4 de 
r Histoire de France,* Paris, 1866.) 


* L>4vm 1 Kaijwl 4 !$> Tkf Memtt.ihc Ordrr tn 
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* f/. S^Kiffy n/ 4^ ^eI 
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The foede^rolls here abstracted are those of (a) Bnino, founder of 
the Carthasian Order, 1101 ; (b) Matilda, daughter of W^iayn the 
Conqueror ajid abbess of La Trinity at Caen, 1113. and (c) Vitaliy first 
abbot of Savigny, 1122. (a) Bruno died at the Chartreuse of the Tower 

in Calabria in 1101, and bis roll, then extant, was prtntt.^, 
comiiletelv, in the Life of the Saint published in RMe about l51o ; in 
this recension the names of the dead cited under each ^tulus have 
been systematically cut down, A more readily accessible, though 
incomplete, version was printed bv the BoUandists in .'Ic/u SowriOTOW, 
October, hi. p, 736, and also, in moVe complete form, by F. A. Lefeburc, 
S, Bntno ef. I'Ordre dt$ Charlmtx ii (Paris, p. 427. 


The English entries are as follows:— 

(a) The Roll of Bnmo, founder of the Carthusian Order. 


p. 754. 


From Sanctorum, October, Vot„ Hi. 

S. Pauli .^post. Lundordonsis. ' Dcccssumquc sui Missis cclubrare 
Guotannis. .\rcIiidi!M:oni Rengerios, Wallcnis. Quiiitilianm, Robert tiS, Dtuan- 
dosquc sdiDlaslicDS. TlicobaJdiis, .Artmm. ceteritiue omncs canoiua ecclcsiac 
sancti Pauli Lundonicnsta salutamusL fratemaquc dilL-ctionc impertimus eramitas 
ccdesiac sanctae Dei genetiine Mariac Tunis Calabriae. concedunii^ue. ut 
petiislis, annivcrsarimn fieri singulis annis luvmmdn magisUo domino Sminoni 
servo Dei cunctisque frutribns coonobii vestri pndie Nonas Ociobns; id 
concessimus ptiblim consensu tolnim nostrorum, nomenque ejus nomimbus 
fratriim nostronim asciipstnius in meinoriam pniedictae convmeinoralioius. 


p. 754. S. Mariai; Coiuiatrensis in Anglia (suggests Covcniry) [no names). 

p. 756. SS. Petri ct Augustini Anglomm Apostoli. 

S. Edmundi regis martyris. 

S. Mariae Spalincae tsccicsiae S. Nicolai Andcgavenais. 

* Rcligiosis tralribus in loco, qui Turris appeal ur, Deo deyoie famul^tibiM 
Lambertus abbas et tola congregatio i^cli Nicolai salutvm el dJlectionem. 

S, Mariae eccJesiac Uncolnicnais. 

S, Mariae Eboracensb. 

S, Petri EbomcensbAiigliae metropolis. 

S. Joannii archiepiscopi Bcverlaciaisis ecclesiac, Vems by unions ot 
Beverley :—Richard, Albert, Turstan, Richard and William. 

S. Petri Castrensis eccksiae, 

S. Mariae et S. Alddmi Malmesbenensis coclesiae. 


155. 

156, 


157. 

158. 

159. 

160 . 


From F. A. Lefehuni, Saiut flrum rt tytrdrf dcs Cfirirtrriw, ii. p. 427 
— Rciilean dc Mori qI Bruno, 177 Tituli. 

S. Petri et S. Augustini anglorum apostoli. , 

S Pauli Londoniensis. ‘ Archidiaeoiu Rangenus, Walteniis Qmntilianuis, 
Robertus Durandusque Scholasticus. TheobaJdtis. Artunis, caeterique omnes 
Canonic! Ecclcsiac S. Pauli Londoniciisb, salutamus,' 

' Tirtdus disdpuli ejus liaiigerii. Ego Rangejius Vin Venerabdis Btunonis 

qitandam disdpulus ’ . , . ^ 

S. Mariae Ecclesiao Uncobiensb (verses}. 

S. Mariae Spaldingac Ecclesiac S. Nicolai Andegavensis (verses), 
s! MariansanctiqtieAdelnii epis. el coni. MalmesbeUdn^ Ecclesiae (verses). 
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161, 

162. 

166. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167, 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 


S. Mariae Coventrenah Ecclesiae (veraej. ^ Herr- 

S. Edmuoiii (? tecic Ethdiedi) le^ «t loariym (ex Episcopow Here 


fordiensi) (vctS^). 

ATiothcr of ^ 

S* Petri Eboracensis Ecclesiac (vtrsc)* 

Moth^ qf same. 

B. Maruxt' Eboraeen^^ 

Atiolher of saitie. 

S- Joaimis EcvexlajceiisiB ccclcsiae. 

Ciiiionicotiim S J.B. ccitmobii Ricaidijs ad emndem. 

Albc^rtu? kk 

Tuistaum ik 

Hicaidiis t* 

Willhclmtis it 


(b> The Roll of Matilda, abbess of Caen, 1113 , was preserv^ in the 
abbey of La Trmit£, Caen, and was destroy^ at the R^voluhon. A 
transcript had, however, been made for MabiUon, w*bo ptihhshed the 
XeS and some of the Tituli. The fuU text is m Dehsle's book, 

pp. 177-279. 


The English entries are as follows :— 

p. 177. Matilda, d. of William tht Conqueror, Abbess of La TriniliS. Caen+1113. 

[Cathdral Mmastery' of SL fW tffldSl. StPi/AaM, lyOtcAesfar] 

„ iiMs '9 Titidus sancti Petri et ssncti Swithimi Wintoaieruns eeclesiae . . . 

Oiatc pro'nostris defunctis ; Athulfo, Ethdstano el Cbaulo, r^bus; 

Atwino et Waldicmno. episcopis: Simeone abbate. el Godefndo pnore, Hardintu- 
Cilleberio, Rich^o. Teao, Shnon, el omnibos alib.’ 


[Nett Mitisttr Abbey cj SU After sttd St. Grifttbitid, It Mic&eiter]' 

' 10 T sancti Petri cl sancti GrimbHldi WiTittmidutB ccclesiac ... Orate 
tiro nostris, Riwallone abbate. UpdlaTto abbate, Codwino priore, Sawino prime, 
Sawardo monadio, Sueartlmgo tnonatho. Alirico mooii^, Wulmmo monacho, 
Abiotbo nuJiiacho, Sinotho ratmacho, Alwino, Wulwardo, Kandiufo, Sawardo, 
Alwino, Rannulfo, Agelwardo, Rogerio, Bcorh, et cetem amnibus. 


[Abbey of Sf. Mory and St. Eadburg, IViitchester] 

Aon II T. gloricsae Odi genirricis Mariae cl saBctae Eadbiiigac virginis 

Wintonieiisis eccieriae. (Utin verecs.) 'Orate pro nostris Alvena ab^iissa, 
Beatrice nbbatissa, Mathilcic priore, Emma priore. Godesteva monaeba. «wena 
monacha, Fomwisa monacha. Albroda monadm, Ulbeiga tnonacho, Alibtto 
monacha, Wl vida monacha, Bristeva mcmacha. Leveva monacha, Ediva motiMha, 
l.ewcna monacha, Cedlia monacha, .Ascclina monaclta, Orengia monacha. .Mveva 
monacha, Ascelina monaiJia, Gisla monacha, Lescclina monacha, Dina monacha, 
Dlburge monacha, MaiJiildc monacha, lilathildc. Benedieu monacha, Susanna 
laica eeterisque amicis nostris.* 


i to Hyde, \ \l\- 
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p. 188. 


p. 181 ). 


p. 180. 


p, 191. 


[.^i% of 51. Cross and St Peter, HVlflUJi-l/l 

' 1“^ T sancleCmcis ct sancti Petri Werw'cUensis ecclesiat. - * • Orat® 
pru nostrfe. AtUtrita abbati^. Mathild* abbatisM, .\Jbcreda Goditha 

monacha, Alvcva monacha, Godiva monacha, Aldita monaeba, .\lbercda monacoa, 
Wlfntna monachit^ cetcriSHjut ajnid^ nosLris/ 

o/ Sf. Miiry md St. Mihf, Ameaburyl 

M3, T.sanctaeMarae el sancti Melorii i^Unbcsbiensis eedeake, (Latin 
vCTse.) * , . Eerragariiis Biatrix [emma, Aimes itiqiiacha^ Orate pro 

nostria, Hdiahfieck abbatissa, Raclienilda abbatisi$a. Leveva monadm, bva 
monacha» Margarita monaeba* Ellncva monaeba^ Tibiirga monacha, tola 
monacha, Oddina monachap Ascelina motiacha, Roibcrto, Albercda, Koi^ito. 
WiklfODp Osmundop Edita. El^do. Hugo, Alestano, Roi^no ii.JdebeitOp 
Philippo Pigotp Mathiliie, RotbertOp WasceIfnQ> VVildmOp NigtfUn, Llinsniutp 

Adela, HugOp cctciisquo amicb nostris/ 

* 

[Sl. Mary, Salisbury^ 

14. T. sancte Mariae Series] beriensis ecclesiae, {No names.) 

[St Mary and St. Edith, Wiiiott] 

15. T. sanclae Mariae ct sanctae Bd^ptbe Wiltnnicnsis flccleaafi. {No 
names.) 

(St. PuHcras, triFCs] 

16. T. sancti Pancralii raartyris. (No names.) 

17. T. Guitoniensis scolae.^ (Latin wrse. No names.) 

[St, Meiy ««*/ St Eduard, Sha^hnry] 

* 18. T. sancte Mariae et sancti Edgnardi Scephtotiiensis ccclesiae. Orate 
pro tiostris, Eulalia abbatissa. Agnete priorissa, RotJta, AJbcridsi. Adibea. Cealia. 
Susanna. Aluvena, AilcTO, Ediva, bavia, KIdeva, Ertilba, Tvoiv-a. Jienigna, 
Adclaisa, cl aliaium.' fLaiin verse.) 

[51. Mary and St Samson. Milton] 

* 19. T. sanctae Marie it sancti Sansonis i*desiap Miltntnnensis. . . . 
Orate pro defunctls tiostris : Athelstuno tege, .Agelyr'aido coioite. Edredo abbate, 
Eadwatdo ablate, .^llrico abbale. Alrlwino abbate, Bodrico monacho. W^oiEo 
numacho, Ageimaro monacho. Ednotbo monacho, Wlfredo monachu, ^Jrico 
monaOho, Wlfgeato monacho, Guthmundn monacho, Agelgaro monachi>, WUnco 
monacho, Hradgaro monacho, .AgelbcrtfJ ntunadio. Algaro monacho. Agetwardo 
mcmaciiu, AUtico monaclio, ct ahonim.' 

[S/. Mary and St Peter, Exeter] 

20. T. sanctae Marine el sancti Pelri apostoU Exoniensts eocleriae. 
(Latin verse. No names.) 

(Si. J/ao'* Bttrtan-m-Treni] 

21. T, sanctae Mariae Bertoniensis cccleaiae. {No names.) 


* IdtstiAwi by DrliHte wjtti Winchester, p. SIS. 
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p. ts-i. 


p> ISO. 


p. 194 . 


[Holy Trinity. Lenloa, NoUiiigham} 

22. T. sanctft Trinitatis Kovi Monasteiii tb Notigehan. [No naioes,) 

[SI. AVJiftfjis, Exeter] 

23, T. sancti Nicliolai Kx™iedsis Mdcsiae. (Lalin vtrsp. No names.) 

[SI, Pfiir, Montaenif] 

24. T. sanct! Petri du Monte acuto. (No tiaitits.) 

[SI. Petit. Muchein^] 

25, T. sanctJ Felri Mytcelanienab ecdcsiae. (No nam».) 

[S(. Maty, Glasianburyl 

2S. T. sanctac Mariae Glasloniac. (No names.} 

[SI. Peter, ffatk] 

27. T. sanoti Petri BathoniensK. eccksiao, {No names.) 

[Scholars oj Bath] 

28. Vox scolarium ejasdian urbis. (Latin verse. No names.) 

[St. Mary and St. Aldheim, Malmesbury] 

29. T, sanctao Maiiue et sancii Aldebni conicssoris Mabnesberiae. (No 
names.) 

[Si. Mary, Tett'kesbury] 

30. T. sanclae Mariae Tcokesberiensis eccicsiae. Orate pro nosttis; 
Giraldo abbate, Turstano, Mauro. Edmando. 

[Si, Mary a>id St. Kenelm, Winchcombel 

31 . T. sanctac Mariae et iiancti Kenclmi Wincekiimbcnsis eeclenae. 
Orate pro nostris tleftmctis, Balduino, Petro et ceteris onmibus. 

[Si. Mary and Sf. EgteiH, f'tvsAaim} 

32. T. aanctae Mariae et sancti Eegwint Koveshammn cotmohiL (Latin 
verse,} Orate pro nostris, Alepeardo q^iiscopo atque abbnte, Mannio abbate. 
Agelwio abbate, Waltorio abbate ; Ordmero, CoUhigo, Petro, roonachis, et octeris 
omnibits. 

[Si. i\fary, Pershore) 

33. T. sanctae Maria Petsorensis ECdpHac, (Latin verse. No names.) 

[Holy Trimly, yerA) 

34. T. sanctoe Trinitatis Eboraoensis. Orate pro nostris Fujberto 
abbate, Aelfrido c [omitc], Eadmundo c [nnutc], Tuistino, Hugoiiu abbatlbus, 
Sewaido priore, Osberno. et ceteris omnibus. 

[Si. ,Wary and St, Micka^, Maherjtl 

35. T. sanctae Marine sanctique Michaelis Malverncnsis e<u:lesjae. Orate 
pro nostris, Philippo, Bencdicio, August ino. ct ceteris onmibus. 
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p. 195. 


I>. 196. 


p. y(M>. 


[Hoty Trinity and SL Mary, Cotrwlrvl 

36. T. sanclOiC Trimtaiis ei sanctiw? M^riaa Ccvetrenais eccksiat. {No 
names.) 

[S#. Misry^ Tnibur^'] 

37. T. santtat- Mariac Tcilebcfae. Omte pro nostris Henrico monacho^ 
Bcria. Ejigctiiilfo. Willfimo monacho, Hildebcrlo, Nicholao. Rotberto, Alflet, 
Amida, Adeleldis, Radulfo. 


[Sf. Maryt Blytti] 

38, T. sanctau Marine Blidae. Orate pm nostrLs, Rngerin fundatore 
cenobii liujus, Odnne inoiiacho» Slcphano rmmacho, Tethardo monacJio, Ro^criii 
iRonachn, Railulfo monacho, Beiiigno monaeluj, AnffricU) munacho, \\ tllelino 
monacho, Johannt monadm, Viviano monacho. Columbano et ccleris omnihiis 
quorum tiouiina Deus scit. 

[Sri Gerttians, Sidbyl 

39, T. sancti Cermani Sali&biensls cocnobii. (Latin verse.) Orate pro 
fiostris. pro abhali- ridelicel Benedict o ecd^ac nostnic primo fundatorc, et 
pro ceteris quorum iiomina scripta sunt in libro vivenlium. 

[Hoty Trinity, Nont^ich] 

4U. T. sajictae Trinit utis Norwicensia ecelesiae. Veitsus Othoiiis juvenis. 


[Sri Mary. STwA' 

41, T. sancte Mariae Bboracensis, Versus Bencdtcti (follows) Versus 
Kicardi. Versus Petri. Scilicet domno Stepbano, primn ecclesiae ntistiae 
abbaic et fmulatori, Kainfrido priori, Hildeberto priori, Raimundo monaclio, 
Kogcro ntonacho, Fannsiiio munacho, Haymerico monaciio, llioro monacho, 
Willelnio monacho, TurchiUo monajcho, Brandoni monacho, AJgMq monacho, 
Liwino monacho, IlCTcngario monacho, Colemauno monacho, Godefrido monacho, 
Ktwigrino manacho, Petro monacho. Osberto monacho, Rostelino monacho, 
Alono comiti, wclesiae nostme beneladari ; Rolbcrto monacho, Sirico monacho, 
David monacho, Waltcro monacho, WilJclmo monacho, Radulfo inonaclio, 
Hadwitio monacho, Rianfato iiiunacho, WiUedmo monacho, Laurent io monacho, 
Girardo monacho, Osbetio monacho. Godefrido monacho, Sumbericl monaciio, 
Hugoni monadm, el ceteris amicis uosttis quorum nomina scriban [urj in libro 
vilac. Amen. 


[St. Piter, York] > 

42. T. sancti Petri Eboracensui ecehsaae. {Latin verse.) Orate pro 
tiosiris, .Aldrcdo aichicpiscopo, Tboma archicpiscopo, Girar^ archiepiscopo, 
Girardo arohidiacono, Dinaiido iirchidiacoiio, Rannulfo archidiacono et thes* 
aurario, Aldrcdo canontco, Saxfordo taiionico, Ginddo canonico. Willelmo 
archidiacono, Alvcro canonico. 


\Sl, Maryt LiMettln] 

43. T. sanctafi Mariav Lincoliensis cccicsiae, (Latin veree. No names.) 


I The nanwi n( tlie uf Yiirh are inrlddeil in C. T- Clny i paper in jQttru. Yarkt, Atth, Sat,, 

stxvl. 274-5. The Yorlt T itnliw (tram Matilda's KqU) vcas madt befort Fchmury, 1114- 


AS 
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Barthoiomm and St Gutkiac^ Crcfn^iind] 

^44. T, iancii Bartholomvi et sajicti Guthlad Cnilandiac. Orate pro 
uofttrisl Thurkvtcki atd^ate, Oskjielo abbate, ULskyido abbate, Gotirico abbatc^ 
Algerico abbate, Ingutfo abbate, mfgcto abbate, SaK-ato |iriore, Afgaro priori. 
Feggo inonai:hOp Legfwioo iDonacho^ Bristano motuijcho, Askyllo monaclu)* 
Thurgislo momebOj Triggo mouadio^ Ulfo monacbop 

[St Mmy and St Nicholas, Spalding] 

45p T. sanctae Mariac ct sancti Kidiolai SpaUingciisis Hildbij 

abbati. Hamom abbatip Nalali abb^, AtraMu abhaii, el caeteris nr^tris con- 
gR'gatiani$ profe^sis [Abbots of S. Nic^ta^ d'Angtirs]. 

[St, Btncfs.of Hotmc] 

p. 20L -Hi. T. sancti Bcnudicii HobmftisLs ccdiesiai?. verse.) Orat^ 

pro DD^ftris Alpv^odo abbatc. el ceteris omnibus quonim sdt Dens ntmima. 

[S/. BcfudiU, Ramsty] 

47. T. saucti BcUEriicti Ramesiae. (Latin vtrse.) Ailwino comiti l 
Acthjcrico^ Alfwardo, Eiadnodo* episcopts; AthekajiDp Alfwino, ALLslno^ AEdwino, 
abbatibus ; Turbmio priori* Tnrbcmo manacbOp Vincenlio monacho^ Alf^^io 
moiiacho^ RiiduLTo znonacbo, WLlkhno monachu, Alfrt'riD munadiOp Aimaru 
tnonacho et cetmsp 

[SL Mary^ Huniingdon] 

p. 202, 48. T. saiicloc I^Iariae Hunimduniae. Orati* pro ng$Lris tiigelrajnmo 

canonicci, ei ceteris omnibus fiiionun sdt Detts riomlmi. 

[St, 

49 . T. sancLi Aibani protlicanartyTis Anglomm. (Latin versa.] Omie 
pro nostris Leolstano abbaie* Freodcrico nbbatc, PaiiJo abbatCp Herpmmtd 
monachOp Rodberto monaclio, Wiilcltno, Bc?ncdictOp HerfridOp JacobOp Kadulfo, 
AiidocitOp Hugoiiep Huntrido, Rogero cl pro ccterifl ormubu^ quorum sdt Deus 
nomina. 

50. T. sancti Petri Westraonastcrii. (Latin verse^) Eadwardo regGp 
Edgida regina« Vitali abbatCi Roberto abbatc, Nicholaop E^vardop WiiJckno^ 
ceierisque tralribus nostria. 

[5L Paid, London] 

p. 203. 51. T, sancti PaulL (Nonmaes.) 

[St Sa^iimr, B^rmondsiy] 

52p T* sancli SaJ vat oris de SerxnnRdeida. (No names.) 

[SL Mary, Southwark] 

53, T, saticLac Miiriae SudK^'erkensis ccclcsiac. (No nameSr) 

[S^. ,4wfr^p Rochssler] 

54. T. sancti Andrcae apostoli Rovecestrensis ecclfjsiae. Orate pro 
nostris GunduEo cpiscopo, Siwardfi^ AmostUp episcopb; Amuifo priore et ceteris 
defimctis nostris. 
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[St* Mary, MaUing] 

55. T. sanciae M^ac MellUigis tcclisiai:. Oiale pro tlostris 
cpscopo: Albetcdfl, BeU^seiiil, Emma. Gerltrndis. Ermciiscftdia, Kaibelda. 

et cetcds defiLnctib noskris. 

[ChristchMt^k, Ctntttf(ntry\ 

56. T, Christi Cantuariac. {Nq names.) 

[St, Peitr and St. Angustim, Canierburyl 

57. T. ecclestas sancti Petri et amcti Augtistini Angltmun apnstoli. (So 
names.) 

[Si. jWarftJi, BatH^] 

58. T. sancti Martini de Bello. (No names.) 

(c) The Roll of Vitalis, abbot of Savigny, 1122. is still extant R 
was found in the archives of the sous-pr^fecture of Mortain in Itkfe. 
was tmnsferrcd to Pans in 1839. and is now in the BibUothtque Rationale. 
It is printed in Delisle, pp. 281-344. and the author has publish^ 
a separate study of the same Roll with facsimile reproductions. (1 ans, 
1909.) 

The English entries are as follow’s :— 

[S/. Peter, Otouecutef] 

p. 312, 83. Titnlus sancti Petri de Glwcwira. (Latin verse.) prAte pro 

no&tris defunct is, Scrlonv, Pclrv, abbatibus', Wallcnu pnorc( Bemaroct, Malnia, 
Juhanne. ot caetcris omnibus. 

[SI. Mary, Tewkesbury] 

84, T. sancLaiC Maiiac do TeoktsberU. (No iiamt'S.) 

[St, Mary, Ereshattt] 

85. T. sanctac Mariae Eovesluunneiisis cccJusiatf, (No names.) 

[.SI. Mary, Perslwre] 

n 3*3 86. T. sauctae Mariae tic Peiwra. Orate pro nostrfe defiin[oJti^illcci 

Eattouiido. Turetinu. abbaiibus; Odotic comito, Sl^ ardo pnore. Ordg^* 

U'OwiOs OsbernQ, WilWlmo. Benigno, Rtcaixio* <il pro omnibus quorum ammt; 
requif^imt in pace. 

(SI, Mary. Warcesier] 

87. T, sanctae Mariae Wigomensis eceJesiae. Orate pro no^m, pro 
domno Vubtanoei Samsone. cpLscopis; pro domno Thom pnore, pro Floroitio 
ct Henrico, Agdrico, Mauro, Symeonc inonachis ei ommbus ahis. 

[Holy Trinity attd Si, Mary. Coventry] 

88 T, sancte Trinitaiis ct sanclae Marie Covanlransis aecclesiac. Orate 
pro uosiris, larovrico comite, Godiva cumitissa. ra-ofwmo, Kodberto episcopis, 
Braningo priorc. Goduino, Patricio. Tlioma. monachis el pro ahis jrostns 
dcfuutti-^. 
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p+ 315. 


[Si, Aiary^ Bwicn-on-'Jrftd^ 

89. T. sanctae Maiiae Bertoniejisis ecclesiait. Orate pro nofiins 
{l(!fimcti^ Ni^cllo abbate. Edrko prioDc^ Clftnenlc uroiiachOp et pro atijs mmiibus. 

[SL Mary^ 

90. T. ssmci^ Maiiae Thotesbcriae. (No names,) 

[SI, Mary^ Brecon} 

91 . Caiiomi:i Bredonif * , * Omte pro pUs^imo pat re xiostro RaduliOp 
ct pro fratribus fiosiris scilicet domno Ricardo* Headmimdo^ Unfrido, Hercwardo 
et pro aliis omnibus defunct is. 


[SI. Mary, Blytk] 

92. T, sancte Maiiae Blidae, Aoitna. etc. Orate pro nostris* Rofierio, 
RaduUo, Nidiolao* Radulfo, BcnigitOp AmbertOg VVUklmo, Gislcbcrto^ Fulcone 
moimcbh et caetciis. 

[SL Mary^ yorft] 

93. T, sanctae MiiriiLe Hboracciisi& (No names.) 

[5^ PffflT* ^i^rA] 

94. T, tsanetj Petri Eboratcosis ecckssiae. Orate p. nosittis^ AldrtidOp 
Thoma, Girardo. Thoma. 

[SI. GermatfSt Srf^J 

95. T, sancti Germani Sakbi^mits aecdesiae. Orate p* nc6tris Benedicio 
abhatep ct ceteris, 

[Si, Benedict, Ram^y] 

96. T, sancti Benedicti RaRiesiensis eceJesiae. fNo n:imes.) 

[Holy Trinity, Norwich] 

97* T, sanctae Trlnitatis KonAicensis eceJesiae.. Orate pro cJoiniio 
Herberto episcopo, patrono nostro et ftindatoro eccl^ia^ nostrae. 

[Si. Bin£i*s oj Hottru] 

96. T. sancti Benedicti Holmoii5i& eccle$iae. (No names,) 

[SL Mary and SL iLthcIburga, Barking] 

99. T. sanctae Mariai^ et Sanctae Aethelbiir]gae Berliin^ejisis aecclesuie. 
Orate nosiris, AeJfg^'va abbatissap Lucia prioris^a, PetroncBa pfimisia, 
Scholastica, Perpciua* Mathildaj AtbelitU, Mabilia. Emma* moiiialibus. et pro 
omnibus mjsEris defunct is. 

100, T, sancti Petri Westmonasterii. Orate pro licstris* Ofk, Aed^aio* 
Aedwardo. repbus; Matilda regim: VitaJi, Giskb^to, CrLs^Up abba^tts; 
RicuLfo^ Turstino. Turkilk, Acjgdtsanlo* Mauritiu, WiUelino* monachis, ct pro 
omnibus aliis, 

[Si, Mary, ,d£4;i^clbji] 

101, T. sancte l^lariae Abbejidoniae* (No names,) 


p, 316, 
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[Holy Trinity ohJ SL Mary^ Eymhsml 
KKL simcta*! Trinitatis oi S3mcta«! Manat" E^j^Ticsliamniat^ [Kyrisfiainl. 
Orati? pro nd^lris, Cohimbano nbbalti, Toma priore, Fiikonc, Mmimt WUIelmo, 
monachi^; Rogtro laicOp Aetbclmarti taJco^ Willclmo^ olib quorum scit Dnufi 
nomiTia^ 


p. 317. 


[Holy and St. fndesHTtdr, Oxford] 

103h T. sanctae Trmitads ct sanctae Fridcsvidatf Ojimefordfinsis* 
(No mliries.} 

[5^. Ahdrm', Roch^sior] 

ICN. T. SBiicli Andruae Rofeoais aocclcdae- (No namts.) 


[Cftr/rf Cktirch, Cani^hury] 

105. 1\ accclesiao i-‘bristi Canmadae. (No names.) 


(S^. and SL Aagnsiifut, 

106. T- sancti Petri et saticti Augustirii Aoglortiin apu^tuli. (No 

[S/. Pancras, I-jiuks] 

107, Tt. sancti Paiiiiraiu martyris. (Nu rnimo^.ji 


[SL Piter, Ceriie] 

p, 325. 141. T, sancti Petri apostoli CemeUenfibi aeeeJosiai-. (No Jiunies.) 

[SL A/iiry* SterfeorfftfJ 

p. 320. 142. T. sanctae Dei genetTicj& Maiiuc bcirbuineiu^ ecclesiai;. Hoc idem 

persolvilc nostris, Gregorio. Uofricu* WTfricu, S^uru, EdwLiio priori HtTtTnamio 
moiiiicLo, Tobiae, Thuma. Ai.diedo» AlfgolQ, 


[St. Mary, Hinckley] 

p. 325* 145. T. sajicte Marie Hinehelaientiiii. Orale pro itostiis^ pro Kadulfo, 

pro WiUeLmOp pro Ema el pro CilJebettOt et pro Meruvirtno presbitero. 

[5/p Martint Baiik] 

p- 327 . 146 . T. sancii Marl ini de Bello. (No nameSp) 

[Holy Trinity^ LenioHf Noitinghaml 

147. X ai^telayae sanctae Trinitatis ilc Nutyiigham. Orate pro nostris, 
liugonCp Lambcrto, prioribus; Walterio^ WTrico^ lladulfo, UlUelmo. Roberto^ 
Wallcrio, monadibi et pro ceteris. 


[S/i Mtiry und St. Mcior, Ameshuryl 

p. 323. 152. T. sanctae Mariae et aancti Melon j^mbresberiensis aecckaiiie. 

(No names.) 

[St. Mary and SL Edith, 

153. T. aaiteiae Mariae Sanctaeqne EdJihae Willoniensis eccleaiaje, Orale 
pm nostris sdlicei: clumna abbali^ Willruilis, Elt-ithap Brihtivap Gotliva, 
MalheJdap priorissis' Susanna mouaehap Lda, Beatrix, Ragcuuidi&> Matbeldaij 
Eadilha. Ingritlia; orate pm Kodberto comite, Mathilde, MaJbilia, comitissis; 
Agnete. Orate pm Emulfo, capelliuio, Willelnio, Godrico, Odbrihto. 
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p, 5C30. 


p. 33L 


[SL PrJtf, Mfich€in€y\ 

154. saticti Petri S^yeelaniimsis accdeske. {No 

[Si, P£'/rfr> 

155, T, saucii Petri apostoti Hathae, (No namusL) 

[SL Mary and SL Aldhdm^ Afalmssbury] 

156. T, sancte Marine ot i^anctl Aidolmi confessoris Malmesbcridii^ia 
ccclesie, Ontte pro noslii^ Avdelslano regt\ VVarion ol Godeirido, abbatibus; 
Watsebnu ct Radulfo, jprioribus; Ktcardo at Stephanc monachts; Gemrda et 
Bcntardo^ frairibu^; ElevisLa, MatkUidif ^mribus; Walterrio el Ricardo^ 
mDimcliia et pro ceterbi fiddibua, Siredo et aliis. 

[Si, OiUst Barnwtit, Ctimbrid§<^ 

157, Suncti Egldii. (No iiajiies,) 

4/ary, B^lv<tir] 

ISS. T. tiaiictajc Mariae cle BdveTia. (No names^) 

[Si, Mary^ tijyiinrwrfAam] 

K59. T, SQ^ctae .Marine do W^und^iam. [No natmrs^) 

[SL Jahn, P&HU/raa} 

160, T. sancti Johannii dc Pontclraclo. (No munes,) 

[Sl Oswald, N^^sidil 

]6t. Th sancii O^waldi regts cl manyns jiixta Pontefractum. (No 

names.) 

[Sl, Mary, 

162. T. aaqjctau Marie BreUintoncns&s, (No names.] 

[Holy Triniiy^ 

163. T. sancte Trmitatia Eboracemis. Orate pro dt^nci [sic) Martina, 
Radulfo, Pa^anello, David, Tristanno (?^, aEo Radidfo, Salmnane, meutadus 
nostxis. 


[Sl. L^onard^ Bricd A/ogna] 

164, T, sancli Lcotiardi de Rriesetta. (No natnes.) 


[SL Mary, Unedn'^ 

165. T. sancle Mariac lincoUensis. (No names.) 

[SX, Oswald, Bardmyu 

166. T. saneti OswaJdi re^ ct Jtiart>Tb m Barcknai. (No n^mes.) 
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{St, POv and StBUhnn. (Ftwliwfcr] 

p. 330, 102, T, sancti Petri et sancti Sxvilhuni VVinlPnieiiaLs aocclesiae. Orate 

pro tiostris, Kyn^iJso, Adwlfo, Eduardo regibus: Vt^ nr^' Almiiio, 
Wnlchclino, episcopis; Symwjtn: ubbate, Godefridu priore, Ricai^ abbate, 
Kicjirdo, Hardiugo, Lywingo, Ordmaro, Goxeliiw, Almaro, iUvrico, I‘'eUce. 
I-kraanlo, Alviedo, RogeriP, Kipingu. Alwino* et ai«$ omnibus. Oiatc ct pro 
gp ix-ittti fundatore aLtdcaiae no.'jtraf domno Fiangswalotie et domno Kikbmo 
Kicanli liJio, a^omciiJo ejus. et Roberto de Huinoels, et Ricardo. 

[St. Piter and St- Gtimbald, Hyde, U'ijjcAfiftcr] 
p. 337, 103. T. sancti Petri el saQcti GrimbaJdi Wintojiirasis aocclesiae. Orate 

pro nufilris, Swrortlingo, .Alinotho, Wlfwardo, Agdwio. Alfwino, saccrdotibus; 
Hugone converao, Haymone. Eilavo, sacendotibui: Henrico diacuno, Benedicto 
can tore sacerdote, Gotscluio, Hugone, Wlfwardo, saccidotibtis ] Ysaac ccnvciso, 
Stephaiio acoliu, Aliw-ino convctso. WLlJclmo, Godwiao. Amtilfo, sacerdotibos 
et cntdis frittribus ocetris. 

[St. Mary and SU Eadhttrg, iPiiMsfeiier’J 

184. T. sanctae Mariae et sauctae Eadbaigae viiginis WiiUonieitsis. 
Orate pro nostris. pro abbattssa lattice Mathilda, iromia prioris(si.s ; ^engia. 
Edita, caiitrice ; Alb,, Godcsteva, CoGilia, .\scelina, ol ceteris aliis sororibos. 

[S(. Mary, Roms^] 

183. T. sanctae Mariae Ruitiisiejisis ccclesiae. Orate pro nosiris. 
Petronilla, Cedlia, prjorisciis; Godiva, Gisla, Leoviva, Beatrice, Gilbutge, 
monialibus, iiupef dcfunctis, et caeleris omnibus. 

[St. Maryt Salisbury] 

18$, T- saiicte Marie Salcsberieoris ccclts&iav. (No names.) 

[St. Mary and St. tdirord, Shajksbfity] 

p. ;i38. 187. ‘f, sanclae Mariae ot sancti Eadguiudi Sci-pbtomieJiris ecclesiao. 

Orate pro nostris, Eulalia abb-atissa. .Agnete prLorc. Albereda priore, el ceteris 
stnoribus defunclis, 

[Sf. -Mary and $t. Samson, MHton\ 

188. T. sanclae Mariae et sancti Sansonis Middtononsia ecclcsie, (No 
names.) 

[St. Piter, Montacukil 

p, 338 189. T. sancti Petri ck Monte Acato, (No numea.) 

[S*. Mary, Clastonbury] 

1$Q. T. saiiclat: Marine Glastoniae. (No iianwa.) 


[Si. Peter and St. Ethildreda. £(j'] 

191. T. sancti Petri apostolorum prindpis fit .Aclheldrctlia*; viiginis 
Elyinisis accclesbe. Orate pro noslrb dehinctis, A<;dgaro nge. Lefsino, Tcodwioo, 
Ricardo, abbatibua ; Sicirico prepositg, Turstina pniposito, Gutlimundo sccretario. 
Roberto moitacho, Aelfwardo secretario, .AcJwino. Godpino de Wintoniu, Wtmero, 
RibaJdo, monachis, ei pro onuiibus aliis . . . 11 Fionas jvUii ohiil WaJtenis, 
moiiacbus profesaus cL sacerduo. 
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[Sf* Marvt SpMing] 

T. sanctaje Mariae SpaJlingensis aeccicsiac. (No uauie^} 

pv 340. !93. 

[5^, Barthiitomew and Si~ Gidklaef Crowtand] 

T. sancti Bartholomei el sancti Guthlaci Crolandic. (No naino$A 

194. 

names.) 

[St. Afary and Sl Bctulf^ Tham^\ 

T, sanctae Mariae sanclique Botalfi Tbomensis aecekdae. (No 

195. 

[Prfdr^wroii^A] 

T. eancti Petri dc Burch. (No nmnusO 

196. 

[Holy Trinity^ WuUingfmt^ 
sanctc Trinstatis Werengelordie. (No nanu^} 

197. 

[Bury St. Edmunds] 

T. sancti Eadmundi regis et martyris. (No names.) 

p. 341. 198. 

[S#P Mary^ Thetjord] 

T. sdiictae Marine do Tetford. (No names.) 

[St. p£ttrrt Eyt] 


199. aancti P^tri Aciac. Orate pro noMiis, OsbiTnio abbate, Kotbcrto 
monachOp Rotbcrto MaJet* AIwtico, Fredeberto, OnoarOp et pro ceteris fiddibus. 

[Floly Trinity, Cokhcst&^] 

^K). T. sutctae Trimtatis Culccestriae. Orato p, nristru cononicta 
defunct is, Strico^ Eilavo, GwallerOr Eadv^ino, Suenone, et ceteris^ 


201. 

sislers. 

[S/. Ltottard, Strdi/ord-by-Baw} 

Tp siancti Leonafdi Stratfardieruib eccksiue^ Pray lor deceased 

•m. 

[Holy Trinity or Christ Church, Atdgaul 

T. cfxlesiaii: Clubti Luxidnniae. (No nanifs.) 

p. m 203. 

[Si. Mary, Sonthwarh] 

T. sancte Mariae Suihewerceusis aecclesiae. (No names.) 

[Si. Patii, London] 


204. T. sancti Pauli LondonJensis occlcsiac. Versus E^dutte fUli FuJcredl 
Cadomens^. 

[SL Mary, Rioding] 

205. T. oectlksiae StLUCtue Mariac Radin^« (No names.) 

[S/. Mary, M^oh\ 

2U0. T. ecclfitftiae sanctav Dd geuetricift Mariae de Mercluna^ (No nam^,} 
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[». Mary, Mallirtg] 

207, T. saoclac Maruue Mcllin^ ecdcsiac, (Ko numi's.) 

[S#. Xich^as, AfUfidel] 

208. T. sdJicii Nicholai Anmilelleiisis aECcLaiae. (No nunts.) 

The most notable feature of the names mentioned in the Tituli 
is the high proportion of those of Ar^lo-Saxon origin, particularly 
as most of the indi%'iduals seem to be those comparatively recently 
deceased. Thus, in MatUda's roll, the abbey of Milton provides the 
names Edred. Ed^^*ard. Alfric and .Alduin, abbots, Bodric. Wulnoth. 
Agelmar, Ednoth, Wulfred. Alfric, Wulfgeat, Guthmund, Agelgar. 
Wulfric, Hradgar, ,\gelbert, Algar, Agelward and Alfric. monks; there 
is in fact not a single Anglo-Norman name in the list. To a less extent 
this applies to other entries, as for instance \\Hlton Abbey in the Vitalis 
roll where the one abbess and three out of the four prioresses are Anglo- 
Saxon. In the same roll the entry for Hyde Abbey, Winchester, is 
unusual for the classification adopted :—priests, conversi, cantor and 

acolite. , . f 

One ftnal point should be noted in regard to certain of the names 

appearing in the Rolls. These are Arturus, canon of St. Paul s in 
Bruno’s roll, Tristannus of Holy Trinity, York, in Vitalis’ roU, and 
Belesend of Mailing Abbey in Matilda’s roll. The names of all three 
belong, of course, to the Arthurian cycle, and their occurrence would 
appear to be material evidence of the currency of that cycle at least 
as early as about 1050. the approximate centr^ date for the births of 
the respective individuals. 
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KARTHWOKK SINCti HADRIAN ALLCROF!'* 

By R, E- M. WT^EELF.K 

In ISOS— the vcar. incidentally* in which our Royal Commissions 
on Ancient and Hikorical Monuments were e^/ablished-a monumen^ 
volume of some 700 pages w’as published under the title of Ljtrlhwork 
of Eitsliind. It became at once a Standard Work ^d a handbook t 
the new Commissioners and their staffs. It niarked the find of an epoc^ , 
though strangely with scarce a hint of the beginning of the neJit. 1 s 
author, Hadnan AUcroft. had industriously collected a ma^ of su^rhcial 
material which, for lack of a better yarrf-stick he had classified under 
the formal categories proposed by the old Committ^ on Ancient 
Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures. It was not without ment Mid 
is still occasionallv of some slight use—no mean epitaph for a technical 
work ncarlv half'a century old. Rut it throws into sharp relief the 
achievement of the subse<iuent generation of field-archaeologi.sts, imd 
this contrast w-as liorne in upon me anew when recently, after ten 
wars' absence from European archaeology, I made some attempt to 
bring my archaeological reading in this country up to date, I was 
able to review, with an unusual detachment, our post-Alicroft progress 
in these matters, and. when your Secretariat demanded a paper of me 
for vonr programme, I thought that a few notes on certain aspects of 
this'progress mmht not be inapposite. Time compels me to bniit niysclf 
this afternoon principally to one category of earthworks—hill-forts 
or camps- and within that category to restrict myself to one or two 

probl^ns.^^^ was moved to lament our natit'C indiflerenre in these 
matters. ‘CharacteristicaUy the Englisli/ he affirms, ' who have done 
so much for the Hitlite. the Minoan. and the Egjmlijm, have as yet 
scarcely concerned themselves to apply the same methods to the secrets 
of their soil. Yet Comparative Archaeology is the one and only key 
which can unlock those secrets, and in tlie few cases svhere the test 
has been applied ibc results have lieeri so abundant and startling that 
only the national disregard of everjUbing national can explain the lack 
of a host of scientific diggers at home. Our enthusiasms, in this as in 
other matters, are all for the wider world beyond the seas, and mostly 
for other people.^ than our own kindred/ So in 19()S. To-day the boot 
ts on the other fool. To-day, if w'e must compare these things, w e have to 
confess that at least nine-tenths of our archaeological talent is employed 
upon a painstaking analysis of our ultimate prehistoric slums, whilst 
major civilisations and cultures of world-wide significance, main arteries 
of history and prehistory, patiently await the favour of our attention 
in other‘parts of the wbi hi. But I must not in llie present coniexi 
sidetrack myself yet again into that troublesome and thorny byepalh. 

* ihf JnMlitiitf at iSitTliflfftun fJoliM;, tin llip iJtb Miirtth, 19SL 
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ft is more relevant, as an index of our knowledge in 1908, to recall 
that our hill-forts were then still conventionally attributed to the Bronze 
Age* Maiden Castle in Dorset, for example, was conlidenily described 
by ,'UJcroft as ' certainly a pcrrnanent settlement in the Bronze Age 
whereas a very slightly wiser generation now knovvs that the Bronze 
Age was in fact the emly prehistoric or protohistoric period, from tlie 
neolithic oitw-ards, in wdiich Maiden Castle was mi occupied. On 
general (but unspecified) grounds it v\as furthermore agreed that ' a 
camp is later in date according as it is less irregular in plan, less 
elaborately defended, and constmcteij upon a less elevated and less 
defensible siteHere lurks, 1 suspect, a shadow of the Victorian cult 
of progress. It is a pity to have to add that two or three decades of 
subsequent work have largely reversed this view auti have shown our 
most elaborate multi vallate earthw'orks to be of relatively late date, 
our earlier earthw'orks Imping often been quite moderately embanked 
and sometimes notably regular in their planning. My point is not now 
that Allcroft’s conclusions have been proved wTong in the light of much 
later research, but that they were in origin, perhaps in the manner of 
their age, based very largely upon traditional thef>ry. We of course do 
not fall into that sort of quagmire now'adays. Or do w’e ? I like to 
think that a closer fraternization wth objective science has in fact 
improA''ed the substantiality of our logic, and that even an occasional 
fiirtation witli Karl .Marx, shocking though it be, has not been entirely 
deleterious in this respect. 

On the whole it may be affirtned with truth that the advance in 
knowletlge of ttiese things during the four centuries between Leland 
and Hadrian Allcroft w'as infinitesimal compared with that during the 
four decades or so which separate Earthwork of Etigland from the present 
day, We have only to compare a work such as Professor Gordon bhilde’s 
Prehistoric Communities of ike British hies (1947) to appreciate the 
meaning of that statement. Let us now proceed to review and consider 
for a few minutes certain of the more out stand mg achievements of those 
four decades. In doing so we shall have to omit much of value, but 
the main course is clear enough. The first event of note was the 
excavation of Heiigistbury Head in 19U by Mr. J. P, Hushe-Fo.\, and it 
is right that this piece of work should head the list, for it was the firm 
foundation of much that wTis to foUovv. 1 cannot refer to its author 
altogether dispassionately, and indeed have no desire to do so. In so 
far as 1 was taught the art of digging at all, Biishe-Fox w'as my first 
and only master, 'fhe few weeks that 1 spjcnt under him as a student 
at Wroxeter in 1913 taught me more than the elements of a technique; 
they me, I hope, something of the objective approach to lirst-htmd 

evidence in the field, an approach combining the analytical, the sceptical 
and the constnictive in a fashion that cannot be learned from books. 
The published records of BtLshe-Fox's digging, invaluable though they 
be, do less than justice to his astuteness, his shrewd common-sense, in 
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ihe interpretation of his actual sections in the field, 1 talce a dMp 
pleasure, here and now, in paying this tribute to my master : althougli, 
let me add, he treated me abotiiinably. He siiut me up in the drawing- 
office at VVroxetcr (I was supposed to be studying pottery) and wired 
ray legs to the table to prevent my escape ; and when I did burst my bonds 
and emerge suddenly on to the site again, he sent me in search of truth 
to the bottom of the deepest and dirtiest well and kept me there until 
I became almost a ritual deposit. 1 have no doubt that all this was part 
of my training ; anyway, in my time 1 have done my best to pass it on, 

In the Hengistburv Report the superlative contribution to knowledge 
was the recognition of “tlie Ultimate HaJLstatt wures that w^ere to become 
the foundation of the Early lT<m Age A of the Hawkes classification, 
whereof i shalS say more in a few minutes. That discovery opened a 
new door into our prehistory, even though the door is, we must confess, 
still only very slightly ajar. Lei us not forget that Bushe-Fox was the 
first to break and enter • but others were not long in following him. In 
that same year, 1911, Iwgan the exploration of the famous settlement 
at All Cannings Cross by the Cimningtons who at this time were diligently 
ploughing lonely but productive furrows in the country^ round De\'izes. 
Their work on this classic site at once amplified the setting of Bushe-I’ox’s 
Kengistbury and planted the British Hallstatt firmly on its feet. 

Nor have 1 yet finudied with that annus mirahilis, 1911. For, 
though aside from our main subject, that wits also the year of the 
publication of BuUeid and Gray's monograph on the excavated mounds 
of the Glastonbury Lake V'illage, which had gradually, since 1892. 
yielded a dramatic complex of information, including a complete village- 
plan. To OUT Iron .Age archaeology, the Glastonbur\' Lake Village 
is what Silchester is to Romano-British studies. The two excavations 
were contemporary with each other, and both produced a comprehensive 
mass of unanalytical evidence which was nev’crtheless exactly what 
the era required. 

Thereafter ensued something of a liiatus, bridged by occasional 
lone-hands sudi as \\'ilIottghby Gardner and Harold Hughes who, before ' 
and after the First German War. were wringing reluctant evidence, 
sometimes of a rather surpiising kind, from the hill-forts of Wales. 
Willoughby Gardner's work was summarized by its author in his 
presidential address to the Cambrian Arcbacotogicsil Association in 1926, 
and, if I may be alloived to mention it, 1 had previously, in 1921, at 
King’s College. London, discussed (in a state of acute terror, J remcmljer) 
some of tlie problems of these forts in my first j^ublic discourse which, in 
spite of the inauspicious da}^ of its delivery, Friday the 13th ni May, 
seems on the whole to hav’e been a tolerably sturdy child. And it was 
in the early post-war years that Cyril Fox t>egan those explorations 
of the Cambridgeshire dykes which have set the pattern for work of 
that kind, probably for ^ time, i shaQ not again this afternoon find 
occasion to refer to Fox's contribution to our study of earthwork, whether 
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of cross-coil ntr>' dykes or of bairoi^^j but we mitst all be deeply conscious 
of it in our estimate of progress. 

The next great phase opened in tlie later ’twenties and continued 
until the Second German War. In 1925 (or was it 1924 ?> my ejccavations 
on the site of a Roman fort near Brecon in South \\'ales had been joined 
by two charming, young and earnest, but not too earnest. Wvkchajnists. 
of whom one is now an Oxford professor and the other is Bodley's 
Librarian. 1 w'as never tjuite sure whether I was a doaen years older 
than they or a. doiien years younger, and their stately progress from 
honour to honour during the past quarter-centuiy has not helped me 
to resolve my doubt. Be that as it may, theirs was always a vintage 
year, w'hether at VV'inchester or subsequently at Oxford. The Hampshire 
Field Club, in the revered personality of W'illiams-Freeman, had long 
led in the local study of earthwork. But when in 1929 it published the 
mature juvmilia of Messrs. Hawkes, .MjTes and Stevens in the celebrated 
report on St. Catharine’s Hill, it leapt into the front rank of earthwork- 
scholarship, and even Wiltshire trembled lor its laurels. Important 
in itself, this very notable excavation was perhaps even more important 
in that it provided a stimulus for the production in 1931 of Haw*kes's 
new, and now standard, classification of the British Iron Age2 About 
that classification I shall have one or two things to say in a few minutes. 
During these years much Wf>rk of a high order was being done by 
a number of part-time (less invidious w'ord th^ ' amateur ') fieldworkers, 
chief amongst whom w'e may unhesitatingly place the Curwens. 
Our debt to them for their devoted work in Sussex is familiar but can 
never be over-emphasized. Further wust it was sujjplcmented on a 
smaller but still important scale by Miss Liddell in Hampshire and 
Dewn, In Hampshire, loo, Professor Hawkes continued his fieldwork 
in the years before the recent war. and in Dorset my colleagues, notably 
Miss Richardson, and I probed the Wessex cultures at Maiden Castle, 
Poundbury, andi Cbalbiiry. In Vorkshire and Cheshire and on the 
Welsh border, Mr. O’Neil, Mr. Varley and Miss Kenvon were gallmitly 
tackling the unexuberant but important bill-fort cultures of those regions ; 
whilst in Herefordshire, Worcestershire and Leicestershire Mrs. Hencken, 
and recently again Miss Kenyon, have proiluced results of outstanding 
value in areas otherwise largely unexplored. In Scotland, Dr. O. Curie, 
l»rofessor Childe and Professor and Mrs. Piggott have striven with the 
negative cullures which are the habit of the Highland Zone, always with 
the baflling problem of survival-values as an incidental coinplication. .'\nd 
much oUter excellent work is for bre\ity e.xcluded from this summary list. 

I'lie general outcome of this immense body of excavation and inter¬ 
pretation was stated recently and judiciously by Professor Piggott in 
his British Prehistory (1949^ sununary published in the 

previous year by the Council for British .Archaeology in its Sttrvey and 
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Policy of Field Research, Part t, Xo fresh synthesis is iherefore needed 
at the present time, and i propose to restrict myself to one or two selecteii 
aspects for brief discussion as samples of the sort of problem that we 
find ourselves up against hi this post-Allcroft era. First among these 
problems is inevitably that of the basic S5ratem on which we all nowadays 
found our evidence Mid our theories. 1 refer of course to the Hawkes 
Classification. 

The Hawkes Classihcaticn of our t*arly Iron Age cultures into A, B 
and C IS probably the most brilliant and substanti^ single contribution 
yet made in this country during the present centmy^ to the mechanism 
of British prehistor3^f. VVith e^samples before us of tlie extent to which 
a fallacious or inadeiiuate classification can obstruct the progress of 
thought, wc can scarcely be grateful enough for a system which at once 
freed our insular archaeology from the embarrassments of continental 
categories and chronologies that arc more often than not inapplicable 
to uiima Thule. To these continentid systems, our owm provincial 
cultures—fragmentarj% tardy, modifiefl by insular elements or by sheer 
isolation—could only be fitted by the drastic methods of Procrustes, 
and Professor Haw'kes arrived amongst us in 1931 as a veritable Theseus. 

Novr for tw-enty years the Hawkes (71assification has stoutly sustained 
an increasing burden of evidence. If at long last it begins to creak a 
little under the weigJu, that is mereljr* the w'ay of nature. I feel sure 
that the architect of the scheme is himself, above iUl others, conscious 
of the increasing strain, and to him we look in confidence for the iiect^5.S(U-y 
reinforcement, or even perhaps for some measure of reconstruciion. 
As he liimself has reniarketl, ‘ The A-B-C teniiinology is no more than a 
set of symbols for use wliile we are feeling our way towards the correct 
identification of culture-groups defined in factual terms of time and space/’ 

On coming back to the subject after the lapse of years, it seems to 
me lliat in two main respects we may have in the future to watch our 
application of the basic Hawkes scheme to our accumulating evidence. 
First, there is the tendency, a rather dar^erous one as I see it, to equate 
domesiic cultures—pots, brooches and the like—^with miliiary cultures 
(if we so choose to call them), that is, with methods of attack and defence. 
Brave statements such as 'Arriving as they did anything up to two 
centuries later than the Iron Age A people, the invaders of Iron Age B 
brought with them a more advanc^ technique of fortification ’ were 
[jerfectly legitimate generalizations in 1931, but may be regarded with 
considerable suspicion in 195 L To that matter I shah return in a few 
minutes. The second danger b perhaps of a more insidious kind. It 
i.s that, altemudvely, of loosenitig the classification until it ceases 
eHectivcly to classify, or of squeezing into it evidence w’hich does not 
readily fit—in fact, of more Procrustes. Let me amplify this difficulty 
for a few moments. 
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The essence of the clossihcation was that Iron Age A com^^risetl 
cultures derived largely from the HaUstatl cultures (d the continent, 
although these elements reached Britain mainly in the La Tdne I and 11 
periods (between 500 and 200 B.c.); that Iron Age B was based on 
La T^ne cultures abroad, and arrived in La Tfene H and 111 (betw'een 
300 ;md the 1st century b,C-) ; and that Iron Age C was essentially Belgic 
and arrived after c. 75 b,c. 

First, Iron Age A. In my interim report on Maiden Castle in 19^5^ 

1 rashly proposed a subdi\'isii>n into A1 and AS, in an attempt to clarify 
certain typological distinctions which had l>een detected at that site, at 
All Cannings Cross and elsewhere. Shortly afterwards I withdrew that 
subdi^dsion, and in my final Maiden Castle report I firmly renounced it. 
But it is apparently easier to launch a ship than to sink it. A 1 and A2 
have entered consistently into the corpus of our more recent Iron Age 
literature and notliing can apparently be done about it, Nevertiieless 
it is, 1 still maintain, a most insecure and perilous di\dsif>n, and is based 
upon a number of hypotheses, such as the progressive degradation of 
the situlate urn, which are not substantiated in fact from region to 
region. Instead of ACs and A2's, in the present state of knowledge 1 
urge a more exact analysis and definition oi the penny-packets of our 
Iron Age A on a strictly topographical basis, along the linos indeed 
clearly enough indicated by Professor Hawkes liimseil in tlie sentence 
which I have nuoted above (p, t>6). A I and A2, I submit, give a specious 
chronological precision to the problem before >ve are anything like ready 
for it.* But 1 will not this afternoon take time for tliis question. More 
important and urgent is the multiple problem of Iron Age B. 

If you w'ere to ask me at the present moment to amplify or even 
apply the initial definitiou of Iron Age B, I sliould be at a loss to answer. 
I hnd that it includes Professor Hawkes's 3rd-ccntury ‘ Marnians' in 
Svissex, with their pedestailed and carinated pots, their ‘ saucepans', 
and their smooth ‘soapy* fabric.* It includes Mr. Ward Perkins's 
late pre-Boman ‘ South-eastern B ' with its omphalos-bowls.* It includes 
the plain bead-rint pottery of the 1st century B.c. hi the south-west’; 
the bowls of the 1st centuries b.c. -a.d. with rebated rims and 
duck- or S-pattem from Cornwall, \\'orcestershire, the Welsh border 
and Aberystwyth* ; and the wares with curvilinear decoration from the 
midlands, the s^mth and the south-west. And there are others. Now, 
in ail this mbcellaiiy there is no, repeat no. common denominator. 
Chronology, type, origin, location are as diverse as they could be. So 
far from classifying all this as B, I should myself prefer to call it X. 1 he 
cistern called li has burst and ceased to contain its seething load. 


* A til. JiJiifU., XV %7-|. 
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Nor does the diJiicuky end there. If those Sussex ^o 

to be eiven an individual standing, even in alliance with the native 
A-folk, what about the Dorset MarnLans ? In the A culture of Maiden 
Castle.’ and as deeply in it as stratigraphy can compel,* ped^taJs as 
Mamian as any in Sussex ; so also, though not difterentialJy stratified, at 
Little Woodbury. But if we arc to call these ‘ B \ fO that ’ M^den 
Castle becomes from the outset (say; 250 bx.) JIaiden Castle A B , 
what are we to do with the really significant change when the bead-nms 
arrive in Dorset in the 1st century b.c. ? For these are B. ii ever there was 
one, and the resultant cross between them and the earlier culture produces 
as clear an .\B complex as one could wish. Here then is a tcrminclogical 
impasse. M'e are confronted with the queer equation AB does not 
MutU AS. The onlv solution is presumably to retain the unqualified 
term A for the original Maiden Castle culture, admitting Mamian or 
La T^ne elements as an integral part of A. After all, have we not always 
done so in the matter of brooches, which, though of La Ti^ne I and often 
of devolved types, are freely admitted (for there are no others) to the 
sotlality of Iron Age A ? But -and let us keep clear heads over this—if 
we admit ^^amiaT 1 elements as integral with A in Hoi^t, we can scarcely 
cxc!!lu.cl£ them from the A of biisscx* Nor* as I it# is rLal 

reason why we should. For at the best our A is already a very hetero¬ 
geneous assemblage of types and cultures. It includes finger-tip 
ornament of the kind picked up by the Late lironze Age Urnlkld cultures 
in their north-westerly progress ; it includes faint traces of the polydiromy 
of the central European HalJstatt; it inciudes a miscellany of small 
Ijowls with l^enish and Marnian affinities ; it includes pedestals, etc,, 
again remimscent of Mamian types. 11 includes all these things and more 
but how far the complex coalesced in this country and how* for its 
admixture was in part the result of pre\uous interactions on the continent, 
we simply do not know. Nor can we ever know' clearly on the basis 
of the British evidence alone. The exploration of further continental 
groups and sites such as I-es Jogasses is an essential preliminary to the 
sorting out of our own confukid mdhmge, 

.All this may seem to be a mere matter of terminology, but there is 
of course more to it than that. Terminology frames our concepts, and 
a false or muddied terminology gives them the wrong shape. Whole¬ 
time students such as Professors Hawkes and i'iggott will not be misled, 
but the part-timers upon whom, as I have said, much of our archaeological 
progress in this country has alw*ays depended will inevitably lind it 
increasingly diJTicult to'sec straight. Initial cultural admixtures will 
be subdivided Into invasions. Essential diversities will be grouped 
to constitute fallacious complexes. As one who is a layman in these 
matters, I appeal once mure for a more rigid rlassification, based upon an 
exact study of local cultures in their stratigraplueal relations. .Axid 


* My p, 
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this means an exact studv, not merely in the secondary regions comprised 
by Britain, but also, let'me repeat, in the more nearly primary regions 
overseas. xMy small contribution to this problem in 1938 and 1939 was 
largely frustrated by the war, when substantive results were just 
beginning to emerge. Here is an opportunity (amongst many othore) 
for the new co-ordinating committet^ set up in I95fi at Zurich by the 
Prehistoric Conference, happily ^rith Professor Hawkes as a British 

representative. , ^ > i / 

During the past few minutes I have turned somewhat aside Irom 
mV main subject, but make no apology for doing so. Indeed, 1 am in 
some sense on the point of turning still further aside. True enough, 
a proper appreciation of our great earthworks—^issbury, Hunsbiiry, 
Maiden Castle and the rest—is wrapped up in the proper appreciation 
of the associated cultures. But, as to a cautionary tale, I now turn ^to 
another aspect : to a matter of another kind where, if I may say so with 
the greatest good-will, the wooUiness of a considerable number of sheep 
has combined to cloak the wolf of a problem. I reier to the extremely 
important and interesting groups of British and Continental ' camps 
fortified in a manner w’hich has. sometimes rightly and sometimes 
wTongly, been tliought to represent the ‘ Gallic wall tmirits GaUicus. of 
Caesar’s Commentaries, and has received new and active attention in 
the post -.‘MI CTO ft epoch, i'he term iniirws has indeed teen 

bandied about vvidely and often recklessly amongst archaeologists since, 
between 1852 and 1887. tire t\'pe was first identified and discussed by 
dc Caumont, Castagne and de la Recently, arising out of my 

discovery and partial excavation of two examples in north-western 
France in 1938, Mrs, M. Aylwin Colton has spent an infinitude of effort 
upon the assembly and analysis of relevant evidence m this country 
and abroad, and when her invaluable w*ork is published w^e shall have ^ 
firm a basis to build on as tlie very variable nature of that evidence \nli 
allow. Meanwliile I have unblushingly drawn upon Mrs. Cottons 
material and will use it with all gratitude to amplify certain observations 
whidi at the present stage the developing problem seems to demand. 

My first observation is that we have here once more an accumulation 
of loose and confus^ thinking which very badly needs straightening. 
The term nmrns Gallictts has been and is being used or abused in a vanety 
of un-Caesarian and it high timt that we^ redefined exactly 

what we meaii l>y it. Wc have indeed no real choice in the matter. 
Has not Caesar told us, in simple, precise langu^e that a child can 
(and often does) construe ? Let me remind you of the fanuUar passage 
from his account of his siege of Avaricum (Bouiges) in 58 b,c. ; 

'.■\1I Gallic walls he says,' are approximately of this form. Trans* 
verse teams are assembled on the ground throughout the length of the 
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waH at equal inten'als, distant 2 feet from one another. These arc 
fastened uitliia, and are covered with a great mound of earth : whilst 
the intervaJs wdiich I have mentitmed are revetted in front with large 
stones When these (beams) have been assembled and clamped together, 
imother stage is added above, so that the same interval as before is 
niaiutained and the beams of one stage do not touch those of the next, 
but arc carefully held apart at eqiud distances witli sl(mt;s bftwt*eii 
each of them. Thus stage by stage the whole work is kmt together 
until the required height of the wall is reached* This W'ork is, on the 
one hand, not unsightly in appearance, with its varied alternation of 
beams and stones marshalled in straight lines; and. on the other hand, it 
provides an admirably serviceable defence for towms, since the masonry' 
protects from lire and the timlicr from the battering-ram. For wntli 
continuous beams, generally 40 feel long and fastened wit hi it, it can 
neither be breached nor pulled to pieces,’ {De Fteflo Guiltw vji, 2:1) 

The features of the Gallic W'all, therefore, are these : it \s l>«jnded ut 
close stages by longitudinal and transverse timbers fastened securdy 
toffether, but each stage is isolated by earth and facing stones from Uie 
stages alx)ve and below. There was no continuous, all-over, facing wall; 
it w-as the hitemth between the outer ends of the transverse timbers 
that were walled up, and the lines of timber-heads were a spectacular 
feature of the facade. The dual purpose was to isolate the combustible 
material in such a manner as to minimize the risk of general conllagratKin. 
but at the same time to bond the wall as rigidly as possible agai^t 
the battering-ram. Let me emphasize those vital words of Caesar’s : 
ct ittf incettdio lapis ei ab afield maieria Fire and battery were 

obviously two verv^ present risks. 

Now in our w'isdoin we know of course today a g<K)d deal more than 
fiilius Caesar knew (or told) about his native contemporaries, in I-tritain 
if not in Gaul, But in tlie present instance we must, 1 fear, take him 
sttit'riv at his vimtl. Whatever his carcle'^ness of La Tene art and social 
culture, he at least knew a Gallic wall from hard, head-on experience; 
and his Gallic wail must be our Gallic wail, lock, stock and barrel. We 
have no right ti> change or adapt his definition, or to pretend that the 
functions and qualities ascribed to his wall were merely ^cidental, We 
lia\'e no right to include with it just u«y sort of wall which incorporates 
timber and masonry in its composition, whatever the relative arrange¬ 
ment of its parts, if vve try to do these things, as in fact \\‘e have, we 
shall laud ourselves in the muddle in w'luch. in fact, we actually find 
ourselves. But before commeniing further upon that matter, there 
are other little questions of geography and chronology that must first 
be considered briefly, 

.\dhering strictly, as I insist again that we must, to the preci^ 
Caesarian definition, muri Gallici are distributed as follows 18^certain 
examples in France, 3 in Germany, 2 reasonably certain ones in Switzer¬ 
land. and 1 in Scotland. We might add 7 possible exaiuples in France 
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and 7 possible or approximate examples in Britain ; but for the moment 
I prefer to keep the map free from doubt. The French distribution 
would appear to be significant : it coincides mth Gallia Comata or Shaggy 
Gaul, extending down to but not crossing the frontier of the lioman 
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Province, which \va.s established in 121 n.c. (fig. 1). It thins out in 
Gallia Belgica. ft coincides, in other words, \s'ith the Caesarian battle- 
area of 51^1 B.c,, and we have Caesar’s word for it that it was the 
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normal type in 58 b.c It U a plain inlerenct* that the distribution as 
we have it is bracketed between that date and 121 b,c. 

Can we narrow this bracket ? To some extent we can. At the 
Petit Cellaiid^ near Avrenches in western Nomiaiidy. 1 found in 1938 
that the main rampart was a conventional tnurus (sulh'ens, that the 
camp as a whole had never been completed, that there was only one 
occupation-laver in the areas tc-sted, and tliat this layer at the main 
entrance was asscxriated with an abundant native coinage of the t:acaarian 
period;* At Huelgoat. in Central Brittany, 1 found equivalent evidence 
though less fully documented in a large camp which had in part been 
burnt** (fig. 2), Both sites 1 have little hesitation in associating wnth 
the Caesarian episode of 56 B,C, For w'hat it is worth, Durand concluded 
in 1899 from his excavations in the Cret Ch&telard, near thassenay 
(Loire), that this oppidum with its vtitrus Gaflicus was built immediately 
Iwforc the Roman occupation of the region, Esperandieu thought 
that the GaUiem of Alesia was of the 1st century* e.c, and had 

not been in existence for more than a few years at the time of the Caesarian 
conquest, ifore rewntly (1937) the mimis Gallicus of the Ring of 
Otzenhausen in the Rhine Province has been attributed to the Treveri 
of the 1st century B.c.; the rampart overlay Late La Tene sherds,’* 
Similarly D&hcleite regarded the most easterly outlier of the murtis- 
Gailicus snues, the camp of Manching near the Danube in Bavaria, as an 
oppidum of the Vindelici before their submission to the Romans in 
15 a.c., and the re-examination of the site by Wagner in 1938 produced 
nothing inconsistent with tlus conclusion.** Indeed it has yet to be shown 
that any GaUicus m France or fiermany was built before the 

1st century b.c,, and the evidence convolves on the Caesarian period 
with an occasional hangover (as at Manching) on the periphery of the 
Roman world. 

We have then a distinctive fire-proof and ram-proof type of rampart 
which was clearly enough evolved in non-Roman Gaul on the eve of the 
Roman conquest. The type w'ould appear to have been a standardized 
variation of the Late Bronze Age or Hallstatt bonded and revetted 
rampart,** imposed upon the Gauls by Roman methods of attack. The 
characteristic HalLstatt-Early La Tine rampart, with its continuous 
vertical palisade-posts and its camp-sheeting or loose stone filling or 
its unbonded crust of masonry, must have been peculiarly susceptible 
to fire or battery, as indeed burnt and tumbled ruins widely suggest. 
To these fallible miscellanea the GaUkm was, as Caesar clearly 

states, the sovereign remedy. And it was no casual growth, 'lire 
uniformity of this specialized pattern throughout a battle-area otherwise 
culturally so various suggests the inspiration and authority of one man 
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or at aoy rate of one planning-comniittee, and Vercingetorix and his 
staff are the obvious candidates. I do not, howe^’e^, press or further 
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discuss that possibility in the present conteJrt. I prefer to pause a 
moment to say something of our general approach to problems of this kmd. 
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Of the prinmy nature of that approach I have no fh^ubt. fhcsc 
hill-forts are, as Leland had it, the works of * men of w arre and we 
must think of them first and foremost in that sense if we would compre¬ 
hend them. They challenge us to-day, and we must answer them with 
a challenge. You remember well of course those resounding words about 
the Battle of Chevy Chase t ‘ Certainly I must confesse mine own 
harbarousiiesse, I never heard the old Song of Percy and Uuglas, that T 
founde not my heart mooved more than with a 'rnimpei.’ Tiiere sptJke 
no timid professor of English literature, but Sir Philip Sidney with his 
armour ab<mt him and poesie in his scabbard. And similarly and most 
certainly let us confess unashamedly, whether we be professors or not, a 
proper military barbarousneas in the presence of these impending earth¬ 
works, so be it tliat they move us with their embattled purpose for the 
old warriors that they are, and dissolve not too quickly, as they sometimes 
incline to do. into culture-creeps and ceramic crosswords, bet us 
Philip Sidneys in this matter—and 1 say this, 1 trust, as a scientist, 
not ^ a sentimentalist. Let us not for a moment forget that these 
fortifications are urgent things, dynamic reactions, possessing tlie 
anxious effort of men from age to age in a foredoomed struggle to keep 
pace technically and tactically with the changing art of attack. They 
have, often enough, little to do inherently with the less instant and more 
local vagaries of'brooches and crockery', with the petty wanderings of 
tribesmen or traffickers. 

I would emphasiae this essential separaUness of military and domestic 
culture, for it is important to our theme. Thai separateness should not 
indeed be difficult for us to appreciate. As 1 write, our daily papers 
are full of simple Korean peasants manipulating the most advanced 
tyijes of Western tanks and gun.s, and indeed employing with adequate 
skill (not entirely, it is to be supposed, under alien direction) the most 
modem tactics of war. And it is fair enesugh if we ascribe something 
of tie same duality of ‘culture’ to our Early Iron Age forerunners. 
How a man made a pot or w'hat be drank from it had no necessary' 
integration with the fashion in which he attacked his neighbour or 
sought to prevent his neighbour's retaliation. It need l>e no surprise 
to m that somewhere half way up the \\>lsh border certain types of 
pottery peter out whilst certain types of fortification go marching on,” 
or that in France the mttrtis Gailiai^ straddles a variety of dom^tic 

cultures. Why not ? ... , . , 

It is a truism that defence, earthwork or other, can only l>e understood 
in terms of attack. What methods of attack obtained in the latter part 
of the Early Iron Age in north-western Ivurope ? There would appear 
to have been roughly four : the sword and spear, the bow, the sling, and 
the battering-ram and sap, Of these, there is good enough evidence 

' CulltLTv hsis been le4t bcMmi: warriioti Jttc cxlstancis/—Lily F Cbilty* Arch auHi 
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of the sword and spear, though they may in Britain at any rate have been 
mainly weapons of the aristocracy. For the bow, the cA'idence is relatively 
slight from the Middle Bronze Age onwards. Pre-Roman arrowheads 
of the imn Age are rare, and it is guessAvork to assume bone points 
(although these have been conjeeturaUy identified) or fire-hardened 
wooden ones. The catapult was not pre-Roman. Slingstone‘.s, whether 
of clay or merely selected 2-uutvce pebbles, are notably numerous in 
certain multivallare camps in the west of England (f.g. Maiden Castle, 
Dorset, and Bredon-on-the-Hill, M'orcestershire), and I have found them 
in niultiA'aUate camps in southern Brittany. 1 shall say more about 
them in a few moments. The battering-ram Avas speciticalJy a J^omaii 
siege-device, as was the sapping of a wall by tunnelling, They both 
imply an organization and discipline that were foreign to the Celtic 
IcA'y. This incidentally is an aclditional reason for ascribing the clo^ly-knit 
anti-ram murns Galficns to the period of impact vritli the discipline of 
Rome. 

Of these methods of attack, the somewhat hypothetical Tjow and the 
indubitable sling imply longe-range combat, w'liiJst the .sword, spear 
and ram imply in-fighting. The former (the sling) might therefore be 
expected to encourage w'idespread defences in depth, the latter (the 
sword and ram) strong wall-like defences at close-quarters. And such^ 
let it be said at once, is the present trend of the eAudence, I have 
sufficiently pointed out elsewliere that the sling as a mps-weapon seems 
to have b^n characteristic of parts of north-AAtisiem France and south¬ 
western Xlritain where multi vallate camps occur in the last two centuries 
B.c, ; in contradistinction to the sword, etc,, which were characteristic 
of the univallatc (occasionally bivallate) llallstatt-Early La Tene 
tradition on the one hand and of the Roman army uii the other (save 
perhaps w'heu operating against slingers or the headlong charge of a 
ITighland dan). 

A further \A’ord about the sling. Its classic home was in the Balearic 
Islands of the w’estern Jlcilitertanean, but it certainly e.xtendcd to die 
Venetic traders of southern Brittany. Tavo reasons may be suggested 
for its popularity amongst a seafaring folk. First, many lieaches offer 
an unending suppH’ of ready made slingstones in the form of beach- 
pebbles. Secondly, for a running fight at sea the alingstone was at that 
time the most convenient anti economical missile. e have indeed 
an implicit hint of the naval tactics of sucli folk in Caesar’s tlescription 
of the fateful sea-battle betAveen his troops and tlie Veneti oft the south 
Breton coast in 56 b.c. It wall be recalled that the Veneti, living along 
the sea-cliils of Brittany and traditionally occupied in overseas trade, 
notably w'ith Britain, took to their sailing-ships before Caesar’s adA'ance, 
and their tip-and-run tactics were on the point of success w^hen a sudden 
calm enabled the legionaries in their heavy galleys to grapple, and fight 
what was in effect a heavy-infantry land-battle on shipboard — close 
fighting of a kind with which the Veneti were not competent to deal. 
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The ^liriE is not actually mentioned but fits con%^ncmfily into the pichire 
If VcnSi tables ami disabiUtte. Morwver. a .araful survey "f 
FrauCE in 1938-9 showed that only in thtJ 
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in France with an outer line or lines, was normally the deftnee of a 
nnivallate camp. M Le Petit Celland and llvielgoat there are partial 
secondatA' ditches, but of relatively insignilic^t size, sufficient 
to delay *the approach of a battering-ram in ^e first onslaught but no 
ronmarable to the multiple defences of the \enetic headland forts still 
SS ^to those of western^ Britain. The murifs Gnihctis ^s"^ essentia ly 
the grand-stand for dose-range fighting, for sijeartng 
cutting lim doum from scaling ladders, or for hurling dowii 
liim after the manner of the beleaguered Dacians on Trajan s column. 

'But our picture of Gallic fortilkation in tl^ 
not end therl In addition to the ® 

■md the warns Galticus which 1 have ascribed to the All-(rallia start 
2? Verdngetorix, field-work in 1939 revealed a third class m the Belgic 
area where as I have already observed, the All-Gal he wtU scarcely ran. 
The Belga^ were independent folk, who did things m their owm w^y. 
whether in the withstanding of Cimbric in\’aders or m the development 
of Ultimate Sfamian jwttery or, as we now kmow, in the 
large and formidable camps. My Normandy expedition >‘l^^tihed 
trifof these distinctive camps licfore its w'ork was interrupted at a fe 
Iwurs' notice by the Second German \\ ar.’* 1 hey he along and north-e^a 
of ttie Seine valley, roughly in the Diepjie region, and arc by a 

single high earthen rampart, a broad, very' shallow c^ai-iike ditch, 
3 an ^turned entrance. I dug into two of ihem-at Hcamp on he 
rhannel-coast and at Duclair on the beme—and ventied both their 
structure and their date, which overlaps the intrusion of Roman tlungs 
inS thb region about the middle of the 1st century b.c And by a 
rdncidence Mr. 1. B. Ward Perkins at the same tune found an exaidly 
similar work of about the Claudian period at Oldbury m Kent—anoiher 
Belgo-Roman overlap, though nearly a century later in actual date^ 
It will be of interest, w-hen opportunity can U* made, to ascertain the 

remaining distribution of the Normandy senes. . l- i r 

And now, with this tolerably massive preparation behind me I 
turn back to Britain. There our first task is to clear away some of the 
dead wood and jungle that have gradually accimmlatcrl round the 

probleiti* 

^ ^ A J I ‘ ■ 
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First tht-re is the wdl-knowTi (luestiuti of the vitrifierl or caidned 
forts, of which there are nearly 60 in Scotland, in Wales, and a doubtfu 
one in England, whilst on the continent they extend from Bnltany to 
Austria and Hungary. It is accepted now that the vitnfaction or 
ralcination is due to the burning of a timber-laced stone wall by accident 
or bv enemy action. It has further been affirmed, however, that 
' vitnfcd walls .... are just Gallic wrdls that have been destroyed by 
fire.' That is a challenging statement. But what are the facts. In 
solemn truth, 1 can lind no single definite example anywhere of the 
vitrifaction of a niimts Guiiicus as defined by Caesar, except for one very 
interesting approxiination built and burnt in 1937 by I rolessor Gordon 
Cbilde and Mr. V\'allace Thomeycroft.*" W bilst fully appreciating ihe 
Aalue of tliat entertaining experiment as a complete explanation of the 
vitrifaction of stone-and-timber ’walls in general—a conclusion of great 
value— I hesitate to accept its evidence as applicable to mtri GaZ/ict 
in particular. Old fireclay bricks such as vyere used for the facing of the 
e\i>eruiierital wtdi are super-e.'^ cel lent retainers of heat ; the timbering 
wi set rather more doselv together than is usual, so far as i can ascertain, 
in French muri GtHHci {the lowest course of transverse tnnbeTS svas 
actually continuous, u-ithoui isolating masonry ; and the whole work was 
inevitably fresh and loose and was open to the winds that blow on a 
iiidcs. The resulting \1trifaction of the rubble core, when the who e 
thing was set on fire, was thus the product of special and favourable 
conditions. On the other hand, J may recall once niore C aesar s s^ilic 
statement that in the construction of a mitrits GtiUicm proper the layers 
of timber were carefully isolated by earth and stones, and that tins 

construction * nb i«cmdh - defenUit U we are now, m the face 

of that clear statement, to suppose that the majority of the mttn Gallia 
known to us have in fact l>een burnt to a cinder, then we can only infer 
either that Vercingetorix a fool or that Caesar was a bar. Mast we 
adtlress the murits GaUicus with the words of Cleopatra ' O. couldst thou 
speak, that I might hear thee call great Caesar ass ? burely m all fair¬ 
ness to both Veremgetorix and Caesar wie must supixpse that, \vhdst 
timber anti stone were indeed the elements in vitrifaction, it is a pnon 
more likely than not that, in niajority of instances where this phenom¬ 
enon occurs* they were utdiJEed in some fashion other than that cl^aracte^r- 
istic of the iwiri Gailid proper. We do not. to tell the truth, know what 
the exact original construction of u»y of our British vitnlied ramparts 
was, ' In France, Ddchelctte observed tliat the clamps which a feature 
of the wffrMS GaUicits w'ore seemingly absent from all the vitrifietl forts 
that had been examined.** The camp of ITmpemal, at Lu/cch (hot), 
showed in Viril-’s section an original HallstaU rampart wuth a calaned 
core and a later uiibuiiit ui^rns Gulfictis of I.a r^;nc U III budi outside 
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it and in its spilla setjnence which probably indicates, \yithout proving, 
that the calcined rainpart was not a munts GaUictis. \\ hilst, therefore, it 
cannot be maintained that no vitrilied or calcined ramparts were onginally 
muri Gallici, it is, T submit, ignite improper on the pr^ent evidence to 
group them positiv^eiv V'ith muri Gaikci in any consideration 0i iJie 
cultural or chronological factors involved. Much recent djscti^ston 
has been vitiated by this unwarranted grouping, in saying this, let me 
make it clear that I am not denying the possibility of a certain histone 
unity amongst vitrified forts. On the contrary. Their vide and 
interconnected distribution in northern and north-western Bntain 
does in fact suggest some major historical episode, Ihe campaigns of 
ARficola have been adduced by Professor Childe,** and f am strongly 
inclined to agree with him. ft would not lie surprising, though it ;s 
far fr-im proof, to find that in manv cases vitrifaction was the result of 
a co-ordinated slighting under contUtions so widely extended that only 
the Roman raj is likely to have provided them. Indeed, we have to 
wait until the Cromwellian era for a second slighting on this vast scale. 

\t present, however, it is only fair to say that a vitrified rampart 
was originally a limber, learthj and stone construction of one or other 
of the many composite types which occur in and after the Ilallstatt 
period ; but that, since the murus GoUicus was an improved variant 
<jf that Hallstatt tradition, dcsigneri especially to counter tire (and 
battery), it must be excluded from the vitrified class unless and until 
evidence directs otherwise. 

That is a negative point; now for a more positive one arrsing out 
of another murus CaUicus problem in recent years. The term has been 
applied casually and improperly to a number of ramparts wliich un¬ 
questionably do not conform 'with Caesar's definition in significant 
respects. The limber-laced ramparts of Ecldishury and Bickenon 
in i hesluTC and Ahnondbury in Y orkshire may in some degree have been 
influenced by the munis Galiicus (though this must not be assumed), 
but are certainly not muri Gallici as they stand. Yet they are constantly 
acclaimed a.'; sudi. So too is Corley camp in Warwickshire, though all 
tlie evidence relating to tliis camp is exceedingly vague. Lastly, we 
have at I'ldgerston in Koxburglishire a very unlikely claimant for inclusion. 
In all these examples are one or more i^ential features or omissions 
which diflerentiate ilieni from the Caesarian archtjpe : vertical timbers, 
completely at variance witli the ' anti-fire' design of the murus GaUicus ; 
transverse timbers that do not penetrate and hold the outer stone face 
against battery ; absence of longitudinal anti-ram timbers, or an apparent 
absence of fast enings such as iron nails between transverse and longitudinal 
timbers where present. To overlook or underrate differentiae such as 
these is to smear the evidence, to rob it of exactness; not to put too fine 

■t RhJVffi^ di £ct Swt^irf Prih^nqw ^ p/ SntuX 
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a point on the matter, it is an offence to scholai'ship. I plead for a 
tightening*up of our terminoloj^y and our analysis t our maps are becoming 

clouded \vith s«gg«/to«cs/a/5*. . „ . . , ■ j u-* ui^ 

There is in fact, as at present kntnm, m Bntain only one indubitable 
iw«r«s GatiicifS ; the famous example, now mostly destroyed, at Boghead 
in Moravshire, Here the timbers were nailed together m proper fashion, 
and the" only aberrant (though not unparalleled) feature w'as the use 
of iiyessed freestone for the outer face.** There are. however, between 
and about the Firths of Tay and Forth on the eastern side of Scotland 
six other well-known camps vrhich, whilst not coincidmg wnth tlie 
(aesarian definition, approximate sufficiently to it to sugg^t a winnis 
GitlHciis ancestry. They are Al>errcthy, Forgandenny and Dun Alor 
in PertJishire ; Finavon and Monilietli in Forfarshire; and ulencor^ 
in Midlothian. The tiny fort or dun at Abemethy encloses with a double 
line a central area only 136 ft. by 51 ft. Both ramparts are of stone 
witfi beam-holes in the outer face, but no recorded evidence either lor 
Icngltudinal beams or for fastenings. The scheme, howevei, suggests 
a devolverl murus Gdlhcus on a minute scale. At Forgandenny, ihe inner 
area is 'i2t> ft, by 65 ft. and is therefore a little larger ; the defences are 
in part double, and beam-holes are noted both in llie outside and m tlie 
inside of the inner wall, though again no longitudinal Iwains juid no 
fastenintjs were* obsen-'cd. There were some tfaces of vitnfaction. 
Dun Mor in Glen Almond ha.s a larger axis tif 3t)0 ft, and is recorded 
to sliow beam-sockets in its wall. The hinavon fort. a little larger, 

had a timber-laced stone wall which had been partially vitniied ; but 
there is once more no indication of longitudinal timbers or fastenings. 
The camp at Monifteth has produced closely simil^ evidence. At 
Glencorse the camp has triple defences, of which the irmernio^ was of 
timber-laced stonework and is without much confidence included m 

Die preseni conte.xt, ^ ■ t d . ■ 

Such is our rather sorry contribution of niun Gamci from tiriiain : 
one certain and six less certain examples from eastern Scotland and one 
exceedingly doubtful example from the English midlands. t\hat 
of the date of this mixed bag ? Here 1 have no hesitation in^ starting 
from the continental evidence which 1 have already siunmarued: no 
continental itiitrus Galticus is known to be earlier tlian the first half 
of the IsL century bx*. and a date in the vicinity of 60 b.c., represents 
the fashionable moment. The Scottish group, with its suggestion of 
casLialtiess and devolution, occurs in a region not notable for enterpn^ 
in hill-fort construction, and on all grounds must be regarded as directly 
or indirectly derived from the continental series. It is, therefore, not 
earlier than the first half of the 1st century b.c., and may be appreciab^' 
later. To that stmcturdl argumeut I svoulci aubordinate all the: miserable 
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scraps of cultural evidence which these seven hill-forts have produced. 
The liest of them, Bur^iLead, has yielded a Roman melon bead and a 
bone hairpin. Abemethy, more exulwrant, has given us a La Tone 
Ic bronze brooch, an Iron Age B bronae spiral Jinger-ring, stone lamps, 
a jet ring, a deer-hom handle, much'corroded iron objects, two portions 
of wooden vessels, four fragments of very coarse hand-made pottery, 
and two pellets of baked clay resembling sUngstones. Forgandenny 
produced scraps of inchoate pottery, a jet ring, a whorl and whetstones. 
From Dun Mor nothing is recorded. From I'inavon were recovered 
sherds of coarse cooking-pots, an iron ring, dints, spjjidlc-whorls and a 
thick jet ring. At Monifieth were ftmnd an iron ring-headed pin, a bone 
comb, a piece of lead, a stone whorl, tiuems, a ' bronze armlet an iron 
sword and an enamelled pin. The finds at (ilencorse comprise a sherd 
of ' native ’ pottery, three saddle ejuerns and two small stone halls, all 
in the make-up of tlte wail. The sum total is not impressive and not 
very informative. We know indeed wtv little that is definite almut 
Scottish culture in the 1st centuries b.c.-a*I)., and what little wc do know 
suggests that the Scots themselves had then no \’ery dear idea of the 
matter. If you had tackled them firmly at the time A^ith the question 
‘Are you A or B or AB, and, if not, what 1 doubt, from iny natal 
knowledge of Scotland, svhether the reply would have got much further 
than ‘ Hoots '. If, undeterred, we had pressed the question of the 
La 'r&ne I brooch of Abemethy, our canny Scot might have reminded 
us that two fellows called Hawkes and Wheeler (the pair duels) had 
both independently carried La Tene I brooches itt the South of Eugiuud 
into the 1st century b.c.,*'' and how' long they continued in use north of 
the Tweed is just nobody's business ; until well after the middle of tlie 
centurj', say I, relying more upon the evidence of military engineering, 
w'hich after all must have had a live problem to face, than upon the 
enterprise of a Highland \nllage shop which vtas doubtless not over- 
closely in touch with Parisian or Durotrigian fashions (and they were 
backward enough). We certainly need not think of ‘ 2Ut)B.c.* (one of 
the suggested dates) as an jtic%ntable inference. 

From that point onwards, if we continue the argument, we pass 
into nnmitigated speculation. But J would, as a jeu d'esprit. propose a 
possible w-orking analogy for the Burghead group. I have already 
recallerl that in Kent at the time of the Claudian invasion the occupants 
of Oldbuiy refortilied their camp in the grandiose manner which had, in 
similar circumstances, distinguished the camjjs of their kinsfolk* in 
Normandy nearly a century earlier. .May not the de\'oIved muri Gailid 
of eastern Scotland represent a similarly atavistic elTort there by some 
of the grandchildren or great-grandchildren of Caesar's opponents, at 
the time of the Roman invasion of the 1st century a.d. ? They may 
alte^nHti^'ely. of course, have been the little fortresses of refugees from 
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Ca^jisarian GauJ in the pre^ous century, though, so far as our information 
goos, tliese northern mttri do not suggest the fuU dush of the Caesarian 
age, but rather a hangover of a somewhat later period. How the builders 
found their way there, whether up the east coast or up the west, w’e 
simply do not yet know. Their easterly distribution, and perhaps their 
bits of jet. are slightly in favour of an east-coast approach. But of one 
thing we must, I again urge, beware : not too hastily to use timber-laced 
walls of heterogeneous types in Yorkshire or Cheshire, or vitrified forts 
of unknown construction in Bute and the Great Glen, as a hiTiothetical 
bridge between the Burghead group and the south-west. That bridge 
simply c£^oh'^ bear the weight without very considerable future rein¬ 
forcement. 

If w^e may permit ourselves to generaliiJe for a final moment on the 
question as a whole, in so far as Britain is coiicenied, it ts fair to suspect 
that in the century follow’mg Caesar’s conquest of Gaul the population 
of Britain was widely reinforced by refugee or intransigent elements 
from Gatd, mostly on a fair!)' small scale but all armed with the deter¬ 
mination of despwiir or frustration. The Belgic Conunius of about 
30 B.c. is a historic instance, Lliough i sometimes tiiink that we are 
apt to exaggerate his archaeological status. In and about Dorset 1 
have recognised Breton elements of tlie 1st century B.c., to be clearly 
distinguished from other Breton elements of earlier (pre-Caesarian) 
date in the e.xtreme south-west, in Kent we have the distinctively 
Belgic earthw'ork of Oldbury, apparently an innovation from Normandy 
as late as the Ist century a.d. In the Trent basin Miss Kenyon lias 
recently i.solated a group of w'ares dating from the 1st centuries b.c, 
and A.n. and has a,scribcd a Low Country origin to it; adding that there 
is a notable and probably significant absence of earlier Iron Age ixcupa- 
tion in the Midland settlement-urea concerned.** .'\nd now, in another 
relatively empty region along the east coast of Scotland, are these other 
continental outliers, more or less devolved 7nuri Gailici which can scarcely 
l>e earlier than Caesar and may be anything later. Even without more 
debatable examples such as the Glastonbury complex, which may or 
may not fit partly into the same series, the picture is suTfidently impres¬ 
sive : a picture of localized infiltration from the conquered mainland, 
with a natural fthough not invariable) preference for the less resistant 
or less impulated areas of the island refuge. 

But enough of these tnuri CaUici and their kin. 1 have taken 
perhaps excessively long over them, and am conscious that my argument 
has been largely negative. Nevertheless, it serves, I hope, to illustrate 
and to reaffirm tw^o of the familiar but occasionally forgotten factors 
which control our general problem as w-e see it in these remote post- 
.'Ulcroft times ; tirst, the differential development of mUitary and domestic 
cultures, with its far-reaching implications, and secondly, tlie need for 
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pnche de/initmi, and for the strict adherence to precise definition, as 
a preface to distributional theory. At present we are just a little 
mclined (1 susi^t) to muddk along. I might add a third factor, a 
truism which likewise needs re-emphasis i namely, the unity of the 
problcm-s on both sides of the English Channel. As British archaeolo¬ 
gists, I do venture to urge that we restore the lilies to our Royal Arms, 
It is no good sitting here at home taking in each other's washing and 
murmuring ‘ of course we know that the Channel unites, not separates, 
England and France.' We must do something practical about U \ must 
regard Brittany and Normandy and the lands eastwards as regions 
not merely to be visited but to be worked in. 1 Iiave no doubt at ail 
that our continental coUeagues, properly approached, will welcome us. 

And lastly do let me say, above all, that I make thea* observations 
in no didactic sense. For my own benefit, I find it helpful now and then 
to re-enunciate principles and standards of work. A decade's absence 
from the Western field has facilitated a review of the principles governing 
our special study, and 1 offer these remarks with the proper diffidence 
of a mere student to those whose work has not been so intemmted. 
In associating the name of Hadrian AUcroft with my words, I ani offering 
them as a tribute to one who in his day and in his way did much to 
encourage the study of earthwork ; one who was closely associate with 
our Institute; and one whose book is at the same time a monument 
and a period-piece, We can but hope that our successor will speak 
thus amiably and forgivingly of our own endeavours. 


THE STATHUM BOOK OF HOURS; AN EXiSTrNG SIS. 

MENTIONED ON A 15TH-CENTURY BRASS 

By A. R DUFTY 

The Stathum Book of Hours has not previously been noticed; 
the illumination is not of sufficiently high quality to ha^'e called for 
comment. The roll which it contains of those for whom soul-prayers 
are asked includes only Christian names, and they have not been 
tdentihed and linked with a known family and no tradition of {>nginal 
ownership attaches to the MS.’ It is the purpose of this paper to 
establish the Stathimi connection, and in so doing to touch the wider 
interest of the endowment and practice of obits in the Middle Ages 
and to record the remarkable fact that the book is referred to on an 
existing monumental brass. 

The evidences in the MS. which pro\dde the bases for the following 
enquiry are three, t!ie signature of Henry Sachei’erell (+1620) at the 
beginning (f. 1), the notes in the calendar which refer to 1448 and 1452 
as the last past and the next coming leap years (f, 2v), and the roll of 
Christian names, Rafe, Godith, Tliomas, Elkabeth, Cecil! and John, 
among tlie prayers from the Office of the Dead (Plate XfX), 

Briefly described, the liturgical composition of the book is as 
follow's.* After notes on the Calendar are the Hours of the Virgin 
(use of Sarum), with memorials at the end of Lauds for the Holy Ghost, 
Holy Cross, Trinity, (leaf missing), SS. Nicholas, Maiy- Magdalen, 
Katharine and Ursula, All Saints, and Peace, and at the end of Vespers 
for the Holy Ghost, Holy Cross, St. Ursula, Relics, All Saints, and Peace 
(ff. 3-22v). There follow' Penitential Ps^ms and Litany (ff. 23-32v) 
iind the Office of the Dead (flf. 33M8). The fiftii section comprises 
prayers etc., extracted from the Office of tlie Dead, with the names of 
Rafe, Godith, Thomas, Elizabeth, Cecill and John introduced at various 
points (ff. 48v“53). At the end are miscellaneous prayers etc. 
(fl 53-57v),* 

Those for whose souls prayers are asked in the fifth section are 
always named in the same order, and, wJiile this would be no more than 
reasonably consistent in O'ne and the same document, the order is 
significant in the present context.* 


1 Jhc MS. in bciutid in mxr Ixwuiia, 
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The signature of Henry Sacheveretl, the early 17tli-centUTy owner 
of the MS., is followed by a note in a different hand, ' — of Morley 
b^cd at Ratby in Leicestcrsliire and has a tnonunient there he died 
IS June lfJ20 ’* The monument survives. This record of his connection 
with the Sacheverells of Morley, in Derbyshire, links him with a local 
family of note and one very fully commemorated in brasses and momi- 
ments in Morley church. He was the great-great-grandson of John 
Sacheverell, killed at Bosworth, who had married Joan, daughter and 
heiress, of Henry Stathum, Lord of Morley. a marriage which brought 
the Morley estates to the Sacheverells after the Stathums had held 
them for more than a century.* 

The Stathum pedigree* is immediately revealing. An ancestor of 
Joan Stathum w-as named John, and it will he seen that be and his wi'fe 
and the two generations preceding him are the persons, in order of 
seniority, named in this Book of Hours. Rafc and Godith the grand¬ 
parents. Thomas and Elizabeth the parents, Cecily and John. 

Rtife Stathum = Godith heiress of Morley 
f + 1380) , ( -I- 1418) 


77ir/wrt5 Stathum ^EiUabeih (Lumley) 


John Stathum ^Cecily (Cornwall) 
(-1-1454) ( -I- 1444) 

t 


Thomas Stathum* = f I) Elisabeth (Langlevi 
( + 1470) 


Henrv Stathum* 

(-l-148t>) 


Joan Stathum 
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The Staihuiii connection here shewn, the date of the MS., 1448-1-152, 
the sur\'ival of John Statbum to the year 1454 and, ficrfiaps, the pre¬ 
cedence given to Cecily in contradistinction to that accorded to the 
wives of the two earlier generations might suggest, were no other evidence 
available, that John Slat hum himself had not only selected those of 
his family for whom prayers were to he said, but had commissioned 
the Book of Hoimj, 

It is necessary then to examine any other evidence wltich may 
exist indicating the tenor of Jolm St at hum's ways in concern for Im 
family. 'I'he first available evidence, chronologically, is the most 
important to the immediate purpose. It is an agreement* entered into 
in 1453 between Thomas BreadsaU,* prior of BreatlsalJ Park » and John 
Stathum of Morley, by which the prior undertook in consideration of 
a gift by John* tUat he or a canon-priest of the priory should celebrate 
an annual mass for the souls of (iodith, Thomas, Ivlixabeth. Cccill and 
Jolm Statlmm^ on the feast of the Irieven 1 housand Virgins XX),* 

Here are the same names, excepting Kafe, repeated in the same order, 
with the definite endowment of obits, which reflects direction and 
purpose on the roll in the Book of Hours. 

Next there is the evidence of two brasses in if or ley church.^ One 
is John Stathum's memorial, vrith himself* and his wife kneeling before 
St. Cbristoplier (l^Iate X\TII). with the English inscription recording 
that he ' ordained 3s. and 4d, yearly for bread, to be done in alms among 
poor folk of the parish in the day of the obit of dame Godith The 
other brass is of exceptional character. Jt lists the prayers ordained by 
John Stathum to be said, again for Kafe, Godith. Thomas. Elizabeth, 
Cccill and John (Fig. p, 88). 

> B. M. Add. Chimtr 
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^ n. E. Field in Trdns. Mitr, BrOiS, Sq€. V. :il, 

* I n ccruniiin with much in thinonciuiry t he ttras?- 

hna unuikt*! foalurijs. It ^owa Ji>hn Stathum in 
airuDDr With A d«p lauld or ikili of laitins 
of plata bung Irotn the W'abE and ov'iTTlappiing 
lipW ACdH; it I* mirrugatEtl to lestidlhln ihr 
vETTtJcal fokh in a ti^xtile skirt. |loprc%'nta^ 
tinti3 on of fiiulda of thi» form are very 

rare : cmupaTc the bruM- of Jnhti Gaymrdtuftl, 
1450, CfowhuTitt, Surrey, 

* Thli beuiif Use mirmal practice for procuring 
obits L the bciiiefactor mado paymr^nt to the 
ppuiali pricfiL who w'lla rcftpnDaible fur seeing 
that a mn&s wna sung on the annivcTBary ni 
Llio death and that a pio|jartian of the 

waa dbitrlbuttfd hi ahua. 
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John Stathum’s part in these expressions of filial piety need be 
laboured no further, and the close connection between the second brass 
and the Book of Hours will be shewn in concluding this paper. It remains 
to consider the purpose of this brass. The suggestion has been made* 
tJiat it is a further memorial to John Stathum, but more probably it 
served (juite a different purpose. 

It is known that parochial bede^rolls, containing the names ol all 
benefactors for whose souls prayers were desired, were placed on the 
High Altar during the celebration of mass on Sundays and festivals 
and the names were read aloud by the priest, tn IS14 an Edmund 
Dauiidy founded a perpetual chantry at the altar of St. Thomas in the 
church of St. La^^Te^ce, Ipswich; the ordinance lists those for whom 
jirayers are to be said and stipulates that their names are to be inscribed 
on a tablet set up openly on the altar.* Further, in the chantry 
chapel of SS. Anne and Thomas in the churchyard of old St. Paul's "a 
daily mass was sung for the good estate of Henry' V'" and the founder of 
the chantry, Dean Thomas Moore, for their souls and the souls of 
Edward HI, Richard II, Henry IV and others, and all these names were 
to be written large on a tablet over the altar, that the worshippers might 
know for whom they were joining in prayer.* From a number of 
brasses in .Morley church it is clear that Rafe", Godith and John Stathum 
had made substantiaJ contributions to the fabric fund,* furthermore, 
the brass we are considering is placed above the piscina, south of the 
altar, which is considered to be the original position.* It seems, 
therefore, that this is an obit reminder brass,* beingafixed and permanent 
record near the altar of those for whom obits were to be kept and of the 
prayers to i>e said.* 

When we consider tlie growth of the chantrv s\’stcm In England 
in the late 14th, Intli and early tfith centuries and Hie multiplication 
of obits, it is clear that even blowing for those of short duration the 
nuin^*r of soul-masses required to be sung was immense, and from 
this it is reasonable to suppose that obit reminder brasses and tablets 


* ¥q\, ofi, cjL; 0p. ril. 

* " I ^ill . . , that tim □Kmc of our 

Lord tho thm Qiuccn, the tLiine oi thp 

Edmiiiul. etc ^ omon^ the qiiieJc. dutiiij^ 

oar iiveii, and nttnia of Atm. rtq.„ 

Lho an m. taLilo ihan be written, 

yjid tba lame talik by thq saul prjitai onluinoJ 
openky tijwjn the aStar ai St. Thomas Martyr^ 
to I'Ji.H set to tine ialent that cVety day the pricsl 
m liiff ^b 11 pray for prosperity u£ thn 
UikJ Lcrd t^ie Kin^ and the nhl 

Edniuiid the fotinder, etc.' Wuddof^ipocHn'a 
lTarL.>icrLpttun^ \fenforiitls e/ ikf An^ifnl Tesvw 

* TJceimo dated Auif L I 41 S (Put. Rolki^ 

;i Henry Vj. Tlie kllcra patent tint 

executed, and St further liceqoj \raii granted 
lo Moore't exeCutilTtm Jjm. 2ti. 1424 ^Pat- KelLs. 
2 Hefirjr VJ j. Sir W. Wi jjctfyo/Jvf. Pauri 


C^fudri^ (IS 18 / IT H Mdman. e/ 

St Pavii Caifiitdral 149 

* 15 *^: StatJiuTn ' qui iitam capcUamAeii (ceil 
GiHulLn Statkitim ' qn* preicutem H^xLcsLam 
cum cajnpaaJli caa&tnixit 

Gndlth and Richard hef wiii, * qui auniJinili’ 
istud ct ecebsium fiiTi le^rrmt 

Jokui htiithtun ' qtii et noUbiliter huie 
Dccieiae ogil ^ 

' whkh yaj to yia cburclie Hi 

■ o/t. ctL, 329. 

■ The whit is nnt entered in iJm CEiantricgi Cer^ 

for IJofbyshtrc^^ pn>bal>ly tlm iirni U'DS 
Hot Sofgn, 

/ “I brnHM luul bLbtn 

of B(h«| iuiRcat «HrviviD<, tluj cutinlv 

P“nP«« cf rewPding thn oiidowjncrt 
arm the itato ami fuetd n( tliP mk p»gc 8(1. 
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were numerous before the Acts of suppression ; that they would suffer 
under the Acts is clear, and no doubt this explains their excessive rarity 
to-day. 

Thus their purpose has remained unrecognised because so few 
have survived, and the Stathuni brass may enable others, often no 
doubt of simpler form,' to be identified. The wording of the Stathum 
inscription, however, is probably without a parallel {Fig. p. 88). 

‘ For the souls of Rafe, Godith, Thomas, Elijiabeth, CecUl. and 
John and of their successors and for all Christian souls De Profundis etc.. 
Pater Noster etc., Ave .Maria, et ne nos, requiem eternam etc.. Doniine 
exaudi orationcm, with this orison Inclina donune etc., John Stathum 
ordained this to be said and more.written in other din ers books/* 

Thus at the least w'e possess the record of a man's benefactions, 
this remarkable brass, and a Book of flours with associations firmly 
established. If, liowTJver, the three may be linked, together then their 
significance is verj' greatly increased, and we have in effect the quite 
remarkable preservation of the brass together with one of the bwiks 
to which it refeis and knowledge of the man who commissioned them. 

The Book of Hours itself put.s the last possibility beyond reasonable 
doubt, for a prayer on folio 53 reads : ' Sancta Maria regina caeli domina 
muntii iH)li me faiiiulum tuum Johannem propter peccata despicere 
sed exaudi me in tua sol it a pietate et erue me de inimicis unigeniti filii 
tui et fideles tuos vivos ac defunctos a mortis caligine ipso adiuvante 
quem tu gcnujst) et in praesepe posuisti. , , . Ora pro me ad clomitium 
amen 

These connections between John Stathum and the MS. on the one 
hand and the brass on the other, in addition to the evidence already 
shewn, leave no doubt that the MS. is one of the books referred to on 
the brass. Furthermore, this identification enables a right appreciation 
to be made of tlte section of the Book of Hours between folios 48v and 53, 
comprising a number of prayers etc., chosen from the Office of the Dead ; 
it is the ‘ more uriten * of the text of the brass, and in the light of this 
the English heading introducing the section acquires a proper significance, 
in addition to its charm ; it reads ; 

' Here is a prayer compiled in short space to pray for a soul that 
a man is bounden to pray for ; and who that is in good life and says 
these prayers that follow, for the souls that are here rehearsed : he shall 
have great pardon and great meed also for their good intent, etc., for the 
souls of rafe, godith. thoinas, elizabeth, cecill, and john, and also generally 
for all Christian $oub. Antiphon. Placebo. PsaJmus.' (Plate XfXa.) 


^ Srv Hutc jKiue 

■ De [^fundis, p! 5 aJin exxx, Ulrum thu 
ot the Dciul Nt met ihtt p«nultjiiiat<? 

the t^ycr Sind t\vc 

thir tiaiiiej- ctausci beim 

tm titmatH ia the rrifiin 

' EtfETiiij ttfi : smto O fjnrd- Artd 


li^hfc |}crpie LiulI : illll'.e U|ioli tbeEti^. [laeil ciiter 
every psalm and canticde ia the 

13^ the mili|khoa, ' Kfear^ Ljjrd, 
my pr&yiir : unto Thee atiall all cciiiie X 

The unsail domi/ie k Ule Cullcct fur th^^ 

<|^fani^L|, ol Sarum. Cotnparv the MS, 

xix) . (Coa. +'/*- Cit.y 329.) 
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In conclusion, it seems curious that a B(>ok of Hours which is a. 
private devotional book should be iitied on the binding with rings for 
the attachment of chains.' Perhaps a pure conjecture to explain it 
may be alJowetl, that of the books commissioned by John Stathitm 
[xjssibly this copy was kept cliained to a desk in Moriey church Ixdow 
tile brass which it supplements.* 



(HI! STAtUUW uait KKMIVDEK attASS, f. I4S4 


OBIT BRASSES ANll TABLES 
The ascription of so special a purpose tci the Staihum brass is made 
possible by the chance existence of evidence closely concerning it ; in 
the absence of some such evidence only careful analysLs uill revetti other 
brasses of like purpose,* However, a small but distinct group of brasses 
and tablets sundves of closely allied interest ; these for the most part 
describe specifically the date and form of the obit and the endowment. 


I Stime uE iliiz pii|;eA ot the have hcim 
ihnvfhLt aHit it b |>u£^blc that ihn Iwmk ha* twwn 
retxmnt). The tmi runminA thcit it is 3 lath- 
C(!otur>* binding. 

* Jnhn Stnth^m'A ivtil m. nnt r4.\:fjrtlo(J. II 1 C 
bhok a\m cemtainpi i&t the unej jt nEimbcT •il 
enthn lij rlri with tljc SoclinreTcll family- 

t. SSv Kfltritrit ijf iho hirlhif of tiertry, 
Derrothy ami Hnphe, child rett |a4j];itEkr Atui 
Kliubcth S^chcrvcT'Cll, vi-ith tho hour and duy% 
1639-24. They ait buritsij in Morloy chmoh. 

i Sflic erpnermin^ Henry Sachcvcrwll, 
3f\n of Joaa ftl Morlcy, hoa dc ue tcKtiinaDiLi 

Eirii^buit et in pewtorit reUnuJl ^ (6 136H 

15-^. Chron m .Aula 

* Two ex4iinptes. pedmph withitt tliif 

diT ‘ Orate upccKahlct pro animihua Widivlitij. 
Sittaktim fi ItohiirLj CiifvTuiijn 4.|Ucjii4ain .Miunr' 


'Cjvital:]*i Hlxir et Inbc-Ehi- exoris Ktnun-dein 
gunruin ^nLitlikxiini dcaa Am an ■ 

fAU Saint*. North Stitwt. York, brant, I5<l3> 
and ‘Onito prf^ uniniiihu^ Matiltl' Knlay ^nd 
Robrrti hiii quomm corjPunL tik i^i^Lo^unt' 
{l(icalL Vfjrrkatiire, brasa, I590J. Ths form 
i» to tn? iJiitipgubhrd, howvvcr, and tho dli- 
tm^tiun b uhtia m fiiu? one. tram tlw ihort and 
pcrfancTory ciJt4 to pray tor s^iulfln which on! 
Iminil injicribffil tm nmny dmrcli fabric^ anjf 
hltings. t in gre.u naiqbep Mellord 

chunh, Suffolk, Both fornui arrr yet again 
di9tini:'|. from thckie iiiscrjptiuiia of pnraJy 
mcmnnaj beginning with the call 

to pray " Ora pip ... \ or aitnifar injunctiotu 
rnMuwifidby tbename of tlic deceased and thn date 
of ileath. 
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Their purpose no doubt ^vas to provnde a permanent record, much as 
benefactors’ tabJes were hung in churclies in the post-Reform at ion 
period to record charities, foundations of local schools, doles and the 
rest.’ It appears that they have not been listed anrl the following are 
sufficiently noteworthy to be quoted in full,’ Xegatively they serve 
to shew the entirely distinct intention of the Stathum brass. 


CORFE CASTLE. DORSET: 

PAKTSK CHURCH OF ST. EDWARD THE MARTYR 
(1) Purbeck marble tablet (29| ins. x 16j ins.}. ' Qratc pm Robertu Ry^ky^ itt 
Johanna uxom ct omnia putrurum et pti> imijiiabujt patris matiis sue et pn> animabus 
patris ct matris uxons tjus trl omtiluin paL^rumm iJlQnim tim lifni fech*nint i^tam 
Suprr hoc Robvrlus ax Jolianna dd^brandi anmin unam mi^j^am in vigilia 

S. Joliannis baptists ct hoc in siHK’riciiti gtiidu anli? magno dnicp/ (I5tb century, reset.) * 
(2) FurUxk marble tablet (26| irts. x I4J ' Ointe pro Roberto Ry'ky" et johantia 

iix(»rc cjus t|ui dedenint imam lamisadem ante all are pielatis et unam vadiam.^ nd 
ipnxndum j>ro eis el ad edebrandutu quinqiie pro fratrilHis et si»mrtbus rpis in 

y vigiliis S. Marine/ (iDth century, 


FINCHUlY. MIDDLESEX: 
parish church of ST. MARY 

Brass plate {1^1 ^ in&)* Mri dei nomine Amen Anno domini 15(19 primi^ 

anno Honrici uctavL The Btli day of November I Thomfts Sanny of ihe Estend of Finchley 
ill the county of Middlesex whole of mind and like of body make my testament and lEiit 
will in form ftillowing fii^! I betiueath my sotii to Almighty Gmi to our Lady and to all 
the Saints in Heuveti and my body to be buried in ihif churchyard of our Lady of Finchley 
item I will after llie decease of my viife the bouse called Fondis and Stowkehold shall e*en 
while the world last be paid out of the foresaid bouse and lantis forty shillings yearly lO 
prii-sts to sing lor tnv soul* my fathers soul my nioihers soul my wife my childTeTi'my 
kindirds souls and all Christ™ souls and a noble tn the Tcparalictis of the said bouse and 
dispose to highways and to pwr people or in iUher go4>d deeds ol cliarity and also I will 
lliiiT tJie church w^ardens sjiail yearly see this done for fver. Item I will that this Ijo 
graven in a stone of marble tlmt all men may know it us in my wiU more plainly doth 
ap{H"ar etc. jisu Mercy I^Uy help/" 


SHfPTON USDER-WYrHWOOD. OXFORDSHIRE : 

PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
Brass plate (22^ ins. x 19 ins.), palimpsest." : * To all true fajthfuH iwid 

Chriiitian [people which shall see here behold or read lids present writing John Stone and 
Alice his “Wife simd gn^etmg in our Lord everlasting. Be it known by your iiniveniity that 


^ Sm tlie CrjncIliLUai; santciul^c of TtiuwLi 
Santiy'K htust at t'liuzUiry {tnjfal 

■ Tlw; J^tia tesUi have Ik-ieJi extenileiJj tin* 
XkXI^ extelldiml aaU niiiist isif tike 
□lademiskcU. 

^ iVii/. Hiit. 4i:n(r 5ia£., Ixi.\* 

rmatfs vii ELad viu.) 

'* 'ETiii! rolluW^inj^ c^ir^tka trom wiIIte a.rti 
vixpUiuittriy ^ 

To tho chvTcIi id Ryardln ia tlu? huaUs of 
ihi:; %vartltn»s Five:(riick, ^ tho tArma, AtiU tha 
pripfitbi iu bv be^itowiii iu this ' vliiil of 

hit bv yti^V. tu Cynde a Limpe flfiire the RacTntrwnl 
in the c:hiionAfEl rif Keyfirwchc limem. dnU Uhd 
o4 tt tu sert me anil iiiy tkiyts Walter in the beUrub 
hif O'rr ami the rerfiftue »i| i% to th^ timEkcraqi^ 


ol thr clujrchc to maytUeac the atokt —Sir 
Henry W'ntkyo. vitiir, IS 1 4. tHciclie4t<)r Con- 
HistijiTi" Criurt He}^. vii^ R. I_ l^uncan. JVifJ- 
C(iwit4«ap h*- 06. > 

To ttlQ mhAli oUurcb ol Wtrst ppcidiani a. 
umiUir jijilt * to tymte a ycr^inytLLl'C wjtb pbciihii' 
and Jidj^e Add masae ol requiom ontl to |>rny 
for mfl Anci for MnwtR my w'ifo In bede mil 
John V\l|]iAm,. 1501. fltnchi^stcr, v, 41^. 

I>ut 34 xan. SS.) 

* Recite vmJ-UiAsdcs. 

* Sou. Ant>i. Colin, nibbtngs R. H. DTiltMrax 

in JmitM., xsix, 1S8. 

^ Mf. G. K Cofik khiijty drow my Attontian 
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we have given granted anil confirmed by charter and sentin thinwit delivered to the warden-'i 
nr masiefs of the guild or of ibe brotherhood otberwiso called the Fravemiiy of the Glono^ 
ViTgin St. Mary, Our Lady of Aytesbuiy-, a messuage mth the aopiKtc^ces Ijmg in the 
parson’s [fee] in Aylesbuiy* in manner form and condition heiv foUowiiig, ibat is to say 
that tf the said masten; themselves or by their altotnej's whatsoever they be m the 
prebeiwkl diurdi of this blessed Marv, Our Lady of Ayfesbury. after the manner and 
usage of the church of Salisbury solemnly to be kept sing for the souls of the said jobn 
and Alice bis wife diriges yearly the 23 tJay of April in time to come and always to enduiv 
and on the morrow the masses in like wise then [theyj to enjoy the said messuage with 
this abo that [they] give unto the vicar of the said chmch yearly for the time being 8d. and 
distribute to other priests and clerks singing the masses Sd yearly at the place and dit’s 
aforesaid and moreover if the said masters or attomej's which for the time shall he to 
supervise or oversee the promises take for the labours ^ that then the foresaid messuage 
with the appurtenances wholy remain to the said masters and their succcssois forevermore, 
and if default be made in the promises or in any of them at anydayoronthemornwafter 
any of these daj-s ur of any of the moirows aforesaid in which as it is promised U ought 
to be done and kept that then the foresaiti John and Alice his wife aforesaid will and grant 
that the wardens or the masters of the said parish church of Aylesbury which for tlie 
time shall be take into their hands all the foresaid messuage [with the] appurl('nonces 
and that they receis'c seizin in the same to find the diriges and musses in manner and 
form within written [and that] they and their successors in the office of the said church 
do continually the same by times evomorc to endure *. (Grant 1494.j' 

In thus paper some attempt has been made to distinguish between 
obit reminders and obit records, and a^ain between them and ordinary 
mentorial inscriptions. The evidence is discussed generally in relation 
to brasses, because brasses are adequately recorded. Given a corpus 
of inscribed tablets, there is no reason to suppose that they would not 
illustnitc the case independently; indeed, two of the more interesting 
quotations of obit records above are from inscribed tablets. 


^ Mill SlephcnJUF^, BrafSii 

III BriiMSK I i90^K Tlic date d tN 

obversT the ticsiRg, iS4^l. ts Interest in 
rcLhticiin tu the t tiESii pyl furiwd m 447 : 

it fthriwsi the re-iE» of ah ^-iblt biusa iittv/ tbe 
ChflHtry Aetf of IMS Jind IM7. t^obabijr the 


pnlimiimit himajs at Duinmer^ oI 

Kuberl Clirrk *<iu<rodnin eafirllAnuft cjuitun* 
rr-ujwd la ISdLp hu a ilinllaf hjnlotj. {V.. I P 
Tavp. i^ixi vf Iiampihwwt fCnais^i, in Mon. 

tlraiM Soc.J 


ENTrt.ISH CLOISTFR IAVATORIES AS IXDKPENDEXT 

STRL7CTURES 

By WAJ-TEK H. CODFREV 

Provision for the was^hitig of hands before and after meals in 
monastic houses was made as near as was convenient to the entrance 
to tile Prater. In this country these lavatories, although often beauti¬ 
fully designed and enriched, are usually found planned in a simple 
manner against the t\naHs of the cloister and frequently in recesses formed 
to receive them. In a few instances, however, mostly of an early date, 
an independent building stood within the cloister garth, the basin or 
fountain forming its central feature beneath a vaulttKl roof. This type 
was much more common on the continent of Europe, particularly in 
houses of the Cistercian Order, and very elaborate examples are found 
in Spain and Portugal.* I'heir rarity in England adds to their interest, 
and since the references to them are somewhat dispersed it seems desir¬ 
able that what is now known of them should be brought together. There 
is something aJw'ays attracti^'e in the design of buildings raised on 
regular geometrical plans, whether circular, square or polygonal. The 
Caroling]an Rotunda of Aachen and its derivatives, the Templars' 
Churches, the Baptistries, our English Chapter Houses, as tvell as 
Market Crosses and Conduits, furnish examples on widely differing 
scales. 'ITieir structure as well as their decorati\'e features obey the 
governing impulse that springs from the centre, and where the pivot 
is functional, as with a cross, a font or a laver the opportunity for 
aesthetic expression is enliancetl. That is probably why we find more 
costly material used in these lavatories and a greater indulgence in 
ornament.* 

The description of the lavatory at Durham, which has been so 
often quoted from the Riles of Durham, is too important to be omitted 
liere, although it must l)e remembered that it is of a comparatively 
late example (built on the site of an earlier one) described some fifty 
years or more after the suppression. The account" reads : ‘ Within 
doyster garth over against y* fraterhousc dour was a fair laver or 
coxinditt for y* mouncks to waslie ther hands and faces at, being maid 
in forme Round covered w'*" lead and all marble saving y* [verie] utter¬ 
most walls. \V’4n y' w'^'^ walk yo* may walke rownd about y' la\'er 
of niarble having many little Cunditts or spouts of brasse w'*' x.viiij* 
Cockes of brasse Rownd about yt, havingc in yt vi|* faire ivyndowes 
of stone woorke, and in tlie Top of it a faire dovecotte, covered fjTily 
over abov^e w** lead, the workmanship both fyne and costly as is 


^ Sir WilLfiam Si. Hope flml Sir 
TlT{iicsp4|aT4;i>Tnmc!nt on the Tact thAt' nu 
[dI ilic irtLS^fp^ndsnt luv^tory] hnB totne to 
in any Cistercian Ahbi^y in HTiglanit 
Jc^rn, 

* VVe lh)t ckcliiflr Ihr can- 


Bifkratino that tJi«T cofutaiit ase mjiy liave 
dictate A mare durable material, though li 
ikbiLiiiJd havir hiirdly conduced tm'ATdM 
laest 

* Sntftti . uvli (19021. 82-3 
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appar'nt till this daie. And adioyninge to y* est syde of the counditt 
dour, tlxer (lid hirxg a bell to geve warning, at a lea\ en of y* clock, for 
y' inouncks to cxxmme wash and dyne, having ther closetts or alineries 
on either syde of the frater house dour keapt alwaies w'^ swete and 
xdene towels as is aforesaid to drie ther hands1 his description is 
romarkabSe in the Aivid picture which its few telling sentences convey 
and the atmosphere which it preserA^es. The scene sur\'ives, in jjart, 
at least, at Gloixcester where, though not circular or^lygonaJ, the monks' 
lavatory does project into the cloister garth, and its four vaulted bays 
are entered by a series of arches from the cloister walk J 

There are four examples of the independent lavatory building all 
dating from the latter part of the 12th century xvhich may Ixave some 
relation to one another. They ocenr at the Conqueror’s foundation at 
Battle, at the nearby tluniac "house of Lewes, at another Cluniac house 
at Mucli Wcnlock, and at the small Benedictine prioiy of St. Nicholas, 
Exeter, which was given to Battle Abbey at the latter's foundation. 
Lewes. wJxich was head of the English province, was depenrlent on 
Cluuy and Wen lock on La Charite, both of which parent monasteries 
had these independent types of cloister lavatories.* 

Dr. Rose Graham reminds us that * in the last years of Abbot 
Walter's life he pulled down the cloister [at Battle] built in the reign 
of ^^'^lham the Conqueror by Abbot Gausbert, becau^ it was too humble 
and he built another of marble slabs and columns of smooth and polished 
workmanship. W hen the cloister was finished he intended to build a 
lavatory of the same material and workmanship, and he had engaged 
the workmen when he died in 1172, and although he was unable to 
finish it he left the money for this purpose W'hen Sir Harold Brakspear 
excavated the Abbey site he fomtd only slight traces of the foundations 
of tht' lavatory in the south-west angle of ilie cloister garth, these being 
insuflicient to determine its shape.* In the case of tlie other three we 
are more fortunate, Lewes and Exeter being both circular and Much 
Wenlock the more usual octagon. It seems likely that Exeter followed 
its parent house which may also have been round in plan. 

These circular buildings have many points of great interest. That 
at Exeter, described by Sir Harold Brakspear,* w^s carried by twin- 
shafts, on a circular dwarf wall, with an external diameter of 14 feet and, 
internally, of a little ov’cr 11 feet (Eig. L ,5). The double capitals and 
bases, of Purbeck marble, have happily been for the most part preserved 
and are slightly wedge-shaped to accommf#tlate an inner and outer circle of 
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shafts, the latter bein|: of ^eater diameter than the former. The circle 
is set out in twelve parts, two of w'^hich ate occupied by tlie entrance 
from the cloister. Sir Harold notes that the masons set out the bases 
and capitals, not as one would expect with their sides pdially from the 
centre, hut with a sharper diminution from out to inside, by which 
device they made the inner and outer arches of the arcade approximately 
the same width. 

At Lewies the lavatory appears to have been surrounded by double 
culumn.s, with bases and capitals w'orked in one stone like those at 
Kxeter, but those in the outer and inner rings were of equal diameter (Fig. 
1(8)). The building was naturally larger and within its circular containing 
wall it measured 19 feet in diameter.' The material was apparently 
black marble, now grey by exposure. 'I'wo of the double bases of the 
arcarlc are preserved (one in a number of carv'ed stones built into the 
reredorter wall), and it seems probable that there was an arcade of twin 
arches, as at Much Wenlock (see below), but with the shafts closer 
together, and that the piers between were wedge-sha|)ed to allow of the 
circular form. Fragments of larger shafts may belong to the inner 
parts of these piers. There are a number of single bases of the same 
material but no capitals have survived. We can, how'ever, I think, be 
certain that the portions of marble shafts car\'ed with spiral tnouldings 
of various sections (Flate XXla) are parts of the stnieture and the 
variety of the fragments point to considerable elaboration. More import¬ 
ant even than these is a precious section of the central basin or laver, which 
has carved iJj)on it a shaft with cushion capital and the springing of two of 
the arches of a continuous arcade wnth vine and grape ornament in the 
spandrel* (Plate XXI.\). The stone is curved in plan and is part of a 
circle some 10 or 11 feet in diameter. It Ls 2 feet 8 inches high and about 
8 inches thick, and the upper rim is obviously that of a basin which has 
been worn in use. 

Beneath this circular laver was a well,* domctl over beneath the 
cloister level, and the upper part of this can still be approached by tiie 
original vaulted passage tljal led from the fniter undercroft, The 
details of the laver indicate that the Lewes lavatory was somewhat 
earlier in date than those at Battle and Exeter. 

The lavatory at Much Wenlock has more surviving remains than the 
others, but its stones have been re*set in such a way as to make it 
difficult to vi.suaJii!e its precise fonn. It seems clear, however, tlmt the 
main structure was octagonal with an intenial diameter of |u.st over 
20 feet. In the plan published by Dr. D. H. S. Cranage in his account 
of the buildings, he shows the lavatory as a complete octagon unattached 
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to the claustral vs'alk* (Fift 1. 7 ), The Emgles of the buiMing have 
Imttressetl piers, and each side has twin arches carried by tliree double 
shafts, those of each pair fieing a further distance apart than at Lewes. 
I'he remains of the central basin shew that the Nvork was elaborate in the 
highest degree, and the material was fine hard Wenlock limestone or 
marble, very different. Dr, Cranage remarks, from the sandstone facing 
used in the main buildings. Two arched panels carv*ed with ligtme 
subjects suiviv'e from what was evidently the circular base of the fountain. 
One has twin arches within an enclosing reeded arch, \rith two figtires. 
The other has a trefoil arch over a group of figures with boats (Plate 
XX Ic). Above these are jiovv' fixed some lengths of remarkably rich 
ornament based on a combination of ant hem ion, scroll and shell, which 
are reminiscent of the bantl of ornament beneath the figures on the font at 
St, Nicholas, Brighton, It seems, however, likely that this carving 
which is beautifully preserved, surrounded the upper basin, above the 
w'asMng'trough. There are other even more elaborate pieces of carving, 
and the whole medley awaits careful investigation. \Vhai is certain is 
that this little building and its fountain must have been a gem of Roman¬ 
esque design and workmanship. 

When Sir William St. John Hope excavated the site of the Durham 
lavatory he uncovered the foundations of its 12 th-ceniury predecessor,* 
'i'his was square in plan, being In feet across inside the walls, and had 
a circular laver (Fig, 1. ^). H was in the angle of the old cloister and 
attached to its south and west walls. \"ioUet le Due illustrates a square 
lavatory at Fonteuay* (Fig. t. ,/). Kach side (which was just tn'cr 2U 
feet long inside) w'as divided into two bays, ha\hig double arches support- 
etl on three sets of twin shafts as at Much Wenl^k, A central shaft 
pMmetrated the fountain, and the wiioleTpvas vaulted in four compartments. 
The later lavatory at Durham appears to have been circular within, but 
octagonal with angle buttresses outside.' Its internal diameter w-as 
approximately 20 feet (Fig. 1 , 2 ). Although there are no remains of the 
structure Si. John Hope gives cogent reasons for giving it an early 13th’ 
century date. In 1432-3 it was provided with a new' basin of Eggleston 
marble, the accounts for which are extant. This basin is preserved in the 
centre of the cloister garth, and provides interesting evidence of the way 
the laver tvas fashittned. It is octagonal in plan, the upper basin being a 
single stone 7 feet acrass, hollowed out to a depth of 8 inches. Beneath it 
projects an encircling trough rather more than a foot w'ide. The base and 
superstructure are both missing, anti the only omajiient consists of a row' of 
shields surrounding the basin itself. 

The supply of water to these lavatories is made clear by the well- 
known 12th-ceiitury plan of Christ Church, Canterbury. This shews 
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a larpe rw>Ied lavatory in the tintat Cloister and two in the Inrtmiary 
Cloister. Each shews a niulti-foii basin, and another appears at the 
entrance to the north Hall, Fortunately one of these buildings still 
remains in the Inhrmary Court, circular in plan^ with a central duster 
of columns supporting a vault* (Figs. I, j and Plate XXI 1 a). This one 
had an upper storey to accommodate the cistern which gave the rcciuircd 
head of water for the general supply. There must have been sufficient 
pressure to bring the water to the level of the lavatory basins and elsewhere, 
although a fail by gravity from the' headHTonduit ’ to which the w'ater was 
pumped was utilized wherever practicable. It should tse possible to 
supplement the information in the Canterbury plan by a careful study of 
buildings like lhf>se of Lewes l^riory, where there is extensive evidence of a 
water supply and of the points where it was utilized, St. John Hope has 
some interesting remarks coticenting the pipra and channels found in the 
Durham cloister which he interprets in the light of the Canterbury plan. 
It seems to have been the custom to keep the w^ter continually flowing 
as described by Dom .Martin .Marrier, in at St. Martin des Champs 

Paris, where the stream of water issued from the bronze figure of St. Martin 
on horseback into a basin holding one hundred and seventy gallons. 

The actual form of the various lavatories or conduits at Canterbury- 
cannot be determined from the plan which sJtews caclj building in a 
simple outline which could be either square or round or oven multangular. 
Vinllet le Due gives an interesting early vaulted example at Uie Cistercian 
house of Le Thoronet which is a hexagon, and this is the shape olf the 
lavatory excav^ated at St. Augustine’s .Abbey, Canterbury-.* A consider¬ 
able part of the 13th-century octagonal lavatory remains at the Irish 
Cistercian Abbey of Mellifront, a plEUi of w*hich Brakspear gives ui 
connexion with his notes on St. Nicholas. Exeter* (Fig. L 9). TJiis is 
vaulted with a central column, and carried a cistern above it. I)unbrod\' 
Abbey, of the same order in Ireland, had a circular lavatory projecting 
from tile south walk of the cloister.' The Cistercian Abbeys of Melrose 
and Dundrennan in Scotland po,ssesiicd rectangular lavatories projecting 
from the north and south walks respectively.® 

.At Durham, it is stated in the ifites that the lavatory w-as surmounted by 
a dovecote.aiidSt. John Hope surmises from thistliat u had a wooden roof, 
which he thinks was a later addition. Medieval dovecotes were, however, 
substantial affairs, and the Durham lavatory- may well have been vaulted 
with an upjier storey, either designed for or converted into a dovecote. 
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The independently built lavatory, many examples of which may have 
disappeared,^ seems to have been superseded by the long wall or trough 
lavatory after the beginning of the 13th century. One quite late 
example, howev^er, survives at Sherborne. This is hexagonal in plan, with 
buttresses at the angles and a plain parapet (Fig. 1> 6). It was built by 
Abbot Albert Mere (1504-35) and was attached to the north cloister walk 
opposite the frater. Il ^vas remot'ed by Sir John Horsey, alter the 
djssolution, and was re-erected in Cheap Street, Sherborne, where the 
original entrance now faces west. The other faces had windows from 
which the mullions and the walling below have been removed. The 
interior has a ribbed tieme vault springing from angle-shafts and at the 
inter-sections are foliage bosses, with a large central boss having the arms 
of the Abbey on a shield with angel supporters.* 

Some echoes of these monastic lavatories can be recognUied in such 
fountains as that erected in the great court of Linlithgow Palace* by 
James V of Scotland, and the renaissance fountain in the centre of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which was constructed 1601-1615. The latter is still 
fed by the conduit laid by the House of Grey Friars (now Sidney Sussex 
College) c. 1434, pennlssion for the use of which was panted to King's 
Hall in 1441 and confimicd by Henry VIII at the dissolution of the Friary.* 
It is probably the only monastic water service still employed for its 
original purpo.se in England. 

The examples in Portugal at Batalha and Alcaba^'a (Plate XXIIb) 
show what richness could Ihj achieved in these remarkable buildings, 
which, although designed for the most utilitarian purpose, were exalted 
by the artist into exquisite creations of the mason's cr^. 
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W'lLLIA^M AlAWICK. BISHOP OF LINCOLN 

By A, HAMILTON THOMI-SON 

Of recent years there has been a considerable de%'elopnieiit of 
interest in those records of ecclesiastical administration whicli are 
preserved in the registries of bishop»s and deans and chapters througliout 
this country', and some progress has been made in the editing and 
publication, not only of episcopal registers, the most important class 
of this kind, but of subsidiary documents of various types vvliich add 
to our knowledge of diocesan arrangements, ft is the purpose of this 
paper to give an account, derived from such sources, of the acti’vities 
of a bishop, the surviving records of whose episcopate 1 have studied 
with some care. A certain amount of what I have to say has already 
appeared in print in the course of an introduction to some of those 
records ; but 1 have combined this with other material for my present 
purpose. Further, since I began to study the career of William Alnwick, 
I have had. the opportunity of comparing it at close quarters with that 
of many prelates who w'cre his contemporaries, seen through a similar 
medium. 

We know nothing of William of Alnwick's origin except that he was 
born at or near Alnwick, probably between the years KlSri and 1390* 
It has been stated, without the least foundation, that he was a brother 
of Henry, second earl of Northumberland, and therefore a stm of Hotspur. 
No such august claim can be made for him* It is probable that, like 
many other medieval clerks, he was the son of a local merchant or 
farmer. We know from his will that he had a brother, whose daughter 
Agnes married a man called Richard Hayton and was a widow with a 
young daughter in 1445, Otherwise, all we know is that he w'as one 
of many Williams who came from Alnwick and were knowm by no other 
surname than that of their birthplace. Unfortunately there has been a 
tendency among historians to identify him with every William Alnwick 
of whom record remains* In the Dictionary of National Biography 
you will find the circumstantial story that he was a monk of St. Alban’s 
abbey who, in 1420. became prior of the small dependent house of 
Wymondham in Norfolk, and almost immediately, by a transition 
which does not seem to have struck the writer as curious, w^as converted 
into an archdeacon of Salisbury. Further, the same w'riter saw no 
incongruity in identifying thi.s Benedictine monk, some years earlier, 
with William ,\lnwick, the Austin canon whom Henry V' appointed as 
confessor of the nunnery of Syon in Jliddlesex. An antiquary whose 
name and accurate scholarship we all revere, *Mr. Cadwallader Bates, 
made the suggestion some years ago that W'llliam .Mnwick, a canon 
of the Fremonstratensian abbey of .Mnwick, who got into trouble for 
treasonable correspondence with the first earl of Northumberland, was 
the future bishop. .And so Dr. Wylie, the historian of the reign of 
Henry I\', definitely states that Alnwick was not merely a monk of 
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St- Albans and confessor of Syon, but a canon of Alnwick as well. ^ It 
would no doubt have been a very useful experience for a prospective 
archdeacon or bishop to have been a member of three separate religious 
orders within some ten to lifteen years. Unfortunately, such chopping 
and changing from order to order, even if it had Iseen permitted, would 
not have led to advancement in the Church ; and it is possible to trace 
.Alnwick's career without confounding him with the canon of Alnwick 
or the monk of St* -Albans, who were totally different persons. It is 
not unlikely that he received his early education in one of the northern 
monasteries among one of those bands of boys who, as at niirham. 
learned their lessons in the almonry of the monastery. We know', 
however, that he became a clerk in the household of Stephen Scrope, 
archdeacon of Richmond, and that in 1411, while attached to his serv'ice, 
he received his diploma as notary public from the Pope-‘ Scrope was 
a prominent member of the university of Cambridge, and Alnwick was 
enabled to study civil and canon law there, proceeding before 1421 
to the degree of LL.D.* He trwk holy orders, and about 1419 was pre¬ 
ferred to the valuable living of Goldsborough in \ ork5hire, in bis patron’s 
archdeaconry. We do not know when he first obtained notice at court, 
and I do not think it altogether impossible that, as early as 1414, he may 
have attracted the attention of Henry V and have been persuaded to 
take the vow's w'hich qualified him for the spiritual charge of the nunnery 
of Syon. [f so, the arrangement was merely temporary, and be must 
soon liave gone back to the legal stiuiics which led to his subsequent 
preferment. At the end of 1420 he had gained sufficient notice to 
obtain the archdeaconry of Salisbury.’ an office which, like all arch- 
deacf>nries, w'as a natural reward for a capable la^vyer in holy orders. 
He now resigned his church of Goldsborough, but he held with his arch¬ 
deaconry canonries in St. Paul’s and York cathedrals, the mastership 
of the hospital of St, James at Westminster, on the site of the present 
St. James' palace, and the valuable deanery of St. J[artin's-le-('jrand, a 
post usually reserved for government officials. He was now' a man of some 
importance in the State, and there is some indication that he owed his 
advancement to the favour of Hemy' V’-s half-uncles, the Beauforts. 
At the accession of Henry \'l he w'as keeper of the privy seal. But, 
although his legal knowledge and political interest led him thus far, he 
seems to have abandoned liis career as a statesman early in the reign 
of Henry VI. From the time w'hen in 1420 he became bishop of Norwich, 
he ceas^ to take an active part in State affairs. On one occasion 
in 1431 he went abroad on the king's business, and was present at tlie 
trial of Joan of Arc. We kmiw him hencefonvard as confessor to the 
young king and as a painstaking dlocc'san bishop ; and, from one little 
indication of his private reading, a list of books which, some fifteen 
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years later, he borrowed from a l,eicesteri>Uire monastery, the interest 
of his later life was less in law than in theology. 

For ten years Aln^^*ick remained bishop of N'onvich. Hb episcopal 
register! ^ jiftle more than a record of institutions, but from it at any 
rate it is jMJSsibte to compile an itinerary. His activity there was marked 
in three wajis. The diocese was full of Lollards, i^ho were quite as 
obnoxious to orthodox bishops from a political as a theological point of 
view, Alnvnck had no sympathy with the popular and democratic 
ideas which can bo discerned as the motive of the opinions freely and 
crudely expressed by the J.ollards of the 14th and 15th centuries, and ho 
maintained his opposition by the severest measures, A diocesan synod 
held at Norwich condemned the growing Lollard heresy ; a Lollard 
who had been deprived of a liring in Essex and had transferred himself 
to Norfolk was burned at Norwich, and the others were frightened into 
a general recantation, Lollards w'ere by no means the only objects 
of Ms opposition, liie monks of Bury St. Edmunds claimed entire 
freedom from the jurisdiction of him and Iris archdeacon. Their claim 
vVas backed by long usage and by papal privilege : it rested on similar 
grounds to those advanced by St, Albans, Westminster, and a few other 
powerful monasteries, Alnwick. how'e\'cr, attempted to disturb it, 
and "was met by determined resistance on the part of abbot WMlliam 
Cttrteys. No Lollard could have sfioken more bitterly of Alnwick than 
the monk wbo celebrated abbot Curleys' triumjih on a leaf of the Bury 
register, now in the British .Museum, in w^hkh Curleys collected the 
documentary privileges of Ms house,* 

■ And, ;Ubeit fvery evil spreadetli abroad from the north, so, efX'eti a$ when the boat 
of Peter, in peril from the W'avcs, perished nol by of tin- hand of tiod, sliall I hr 

monasifrry of the uloririus martyr St. Iidmiind remain unhurt at Ids intercession bv all 
the north winds. For one Willlani Aln^vict, bishop of Norwich, in the time Of the afore¬ 
said abbot, nticcvd most persisLeni words against the privilege iiriid exemption of I he 
iiiona-stery, and stotitly blew forlli tin- northem wind, Bui blesswi be tmd. who k-avetli 
nol desolate them that trusL in Him, and hath (uhiLled his mercy in us, restraining the 
bishop's malice l>y Ids grace. One Cleniimt Denston also, < he same bishop’s arclidnacon. 
and one Nicholas Bakhot, stirred ftp a sticiiig wind against our exemption and privileges, 
hut the mmtastdy of St. Edmund, finiiiiletl upon a sore rpek, slmd tinmovcd as a rnouniaiii, 
and nnnfusioii covered their faci-s. even as Beritli and .^stttnith (led before the face 
of blessed Bartholomew the apr.>stlc, so tlicse wicked folk did flee where no man putsued. 
And thcreiifler by Gttd's will were ihey taken and duly fell into the pit which ihoy had 
made.' 

Equally bitter was the hostility which he excited in the breast of 
the council of St. Albans when he attempted to risit the dependent 
cell of Binham. .Vbbot W^eathampstead, who fancied himself as an 
elegiac poet, condemned him In strains in which quantity and even 
syntax struggled uneasily against the northern blast *: 
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' Mogiiilii: pastor, I would ifwpjify ihec, didsi thou know how to sofU'o thy bowels 
steeped in Styx. Didst thou know how to be kindly to the iffaj-ere of learfuliii'ss, I tvciwld 
give tlim a place anumg the com()anies of the sainted. If, even $otticliine. at the 
songs of IJnus, stoned Iwcame soft and fiiots loitged to be cloven asunder, ur. even as 
Alecto grew kind in her rage when Orpheus sought the shades and played ruiuiiiig music, 
thou woiddsi for asking bend'thy reckless will, 1 w^nild magnift' thee with the swi-i-t 
song of the muses and i-alJ thee father of fathers, pious and temperate.’ 

Alnwick's sincere affection for Norwich is clearly she^vn in ilie terms 
of bis will. W'Mlc he was the ‘ minister, albeit to no profit as he said, 
of its church, he was active in adding to and beautifying tlie buildings 
of the cathedral prio^J^ The shallow porch which masks the Norman 
west doonvay of the ^cat church was added in his time : the beautiful 
cloister v,-^ completed by the rebuilding of the alley next the church ; 
and the gatehouse of the bishop's palace was built. In his will be 
desired his executors to employ part of the residue of his goods in 
* causing to be made at his costs a great and becoming window above 
the western entry into the church of NonAich. to the beautifying and 
enlightening of the same church, in stone-work, inin-work, glass, hand¬ 
work, and in all other necessary materialThe present west lAindow 
of Norwich cathedral was made'shortiy after his death, and the magnif¬ 
icent vaulted ceiling which it beautifies and enlightens was added tci 
the na^'e at the cost of his successor, bishop Walter Lyhart. 

in September, 1436, ten years and a month after his promotion 
to the see of Non\ich, Alm.dck was translated to the vacant bishopric 
of Lincoln. His new^ diocese, though slightly smaller in extent than the 
vast see of York, involved far more labour and oversight. .Much of the 
diocese of York was moorland : the diocese of Lincoln included the chief 
ri’ver valley's of the Midlands and was thickly studded with tow-ns ajid 
villages. For the 680 pari.slies or so in York, Lincoln contained 1,750. 
It included eight counties and piirt of a ninth : Lincolnshire. Kutland, 
i.eicestershire, Northamptonshire, Huckinghani shire, liedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and the northern part of Hertfordshire, 
The Humirer was its northern boundary ; the Thames, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Windsor to the eastern slopes of the Cotswolds, its southern. 
Within its lunits lay some of the greatest monasteries in England, the 
Benedictine abbeys'of Bardney, Croyland. Peterborough and Ramsey, 
the abbeys of Austin canons at Leicester and I hornton, and a crowd of 
smaller houses of which little more than the names are left. The 
catliedral chapter of Lincoln was one of the largest, and perliaps the 
wealthiest in England. At Leicester was tlie college of secular canons 
which the house of I.ancaster had founded and endowed as its memorial 
and mausoleum' : at Fotheringhay in the Nene valley was the college 
maintained by the house of York. The university of Oxford lay within 
the diocese near its southern border. At the gates of some of the chief 
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towns of the see, Oxford. Northampton, Stamford, Bedford and Hunting¬ 
don, was a cluster of famous religious houses which afforded constant 
hospitality to travellers along the main roads from north to south. Among 
the beneliced clergy of the diocese vsnere a large proportion of the most 
celebrated clerks in England, men who lived for the most part in the 
service of the State and of noblemen, and served their churches by 
curates, after the fashion which prevailed until the fust half of the Iftth 
century. 

This diocese Alnwick ruled for thirteen years. The record of his 
episcopate is in no sense startling, but h is one of hard work and devotion 
to duty. Although the income of the bishop of Lincoln, tmsing from 
his lands and rents and the numerous pensions paid into the episcopal 
treasury, from v^arious sources, was exceedingly large as judged by the 
standard of our own day, his predecessor, \\lUiam Gray, had died a 
relatively poor man. Ainwnck could obtain from his executors only 
IIX) m. (£66 13s. 4d.) to meet dilapidations in the first instance. I.ater, 
they paid a second instalment of £20 6s. 8d. in money and goods, 
£87, even when translated into the far larger sum which it represents 
to-^y, was not much for the repair of the many manors and houses 
which belonged to the see; and ,4 In wick himself, whDe inveighing 
against the e,vtDrtionate sums which were sometimes exacted for this 
purpose, and binding his executors to a strict economy, considered 
that £ti)0 was a pro^r sum to set apart for hLs successor's use. Gray 
had been bishop of Lincoln for only five years. During that time he 
had shown considerable activity. ' He had imported several useful 
clerks into his service from his previous see of London : he had visited 
the monasteries of his diocese with care and zeal, and had endeav^oured, 
with some labour but with little success, to appease the feud which 
existed between the dean and chapter of Lincoln. In both these tasks 
Alnwick followed him with equal energy and with more result. 

The records of Alnwick's episcopate are contained in four MSS. 
in the diocesan records at Lincoln. His official register, a collection 
of mandates and letters preserved partly as common forms to serve 
^ models for future correspondence on similar topics, partly for their 
intrinsic importance, and of records of institutions, is a somewhat 
disappointing volume. It was posted up at irregular intervals from 
the rough memoranda wTittcn on paper by his clerks, and much of it 
does not seem to have been copied in until after Ids death,‘ Mudi more 
interesting is his visitation book of the dean and chapter of Lincoln,* 
which, with its associated documents, has been printed in Bradshaw 
and Wordsworth]s Lincoln OUhedrai Statutes* Liven ntore valuable 
are the almost umque minutes of some seventy visitations of monasteries 
in all parts of the diocese.* This .MS., which is incomparably the fullest 
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source of e\'idence for the condition of the monasteries during the century 
preceding the suppression, I liavc fiad the privilege of transcribing, trans¬ 
lating and editing, The fourth MS* is a much damaged fragment of a 
consistory court-book, which was iliscovered some years ago by the late 
(*anon C, W. Foster, Sucli books are e-Ktreniely rare at this date, and 
the substantial fragment which has escaped decay and damp thro'i\^ 
much light upon the moral and social condition of the diocese.‘ 

1 do not projjose to analyse the contents of these books, but merely 
to give a picture of the actirities of the bishop which they reveal. The 
oversight which the diocese reiiuircd was considerable* \‘owadays, 
when a bishop’s attendance is constantly needed at meetings of diocesan 
boards and countless societies, the work of a diocese is habitually central- 
ijsed in two or three places, and a diocese, to be effectively wxirked* can 
embrace only a limited area. But the complicated organization of our 
nwTi day was unknown in the Middle Ages. Diocesan sjmtids were held 
at stat^ intervals : each rural deanery had its chapter, w’hich met on 
r>ccasion to discuss and decide questions of local discipline and order. 
The bishop held visitations in each archdeaconry, either in (lerson or 
by commission, once in every three years* But the system of financial 
contributions to religious objects, which plays so large a part to-day, 
was then extremely simple, when a man’s religious duties were still as 
natural a part of his daily life as his meals or his sleep. The maintenance 
of his cathedral church, of his parish priest, of diocesan officials generally, 
were ta,xes w-hich be had to meet, not without grumbling, but wiih the 
general acknowiedgement that the Church did something for him and 
that he owed it something in return. There ^vas no question of Church 
extension or providing funds for new parishes. Church building vv'as 
a matter for local fabric funds, occasionally aided by an indvilgence 
from headquarters. In outlying parts of large parishes there w^ere 
chapels of ease served at the expense of the inc«ml>eut of the mother 
church. In I.cicestershire alone there were lt)9 such chapels. To 
convert these into separate parish churches would have been to depri\'e 
the parish priest of his dues. Pri\ato benefactors increased the staff 
of clergy' by founding chantrie.s in churches, whose chaplains said mass 
daily for their souls and fre<iuently kept the parish school as part of 
their duties. Such activities as foreign missions were unknown : 
occasionally in the 15th century an energetic Pope roused the Church 
to contributions for a crusade against the Turk or heretics nearer home. 
It may be said that, in the main, the work of such a bishop as .Mntrick 
was, not to lend his blessing to a multitude of various objects nmintained 
by individual contributions, but to exercise his vi^lance over a compact 
Ixjdy of professing Christians who owed him allegiance as their spiritual 
superior, to guard their faith and morals as far as was possible, and to 
correct and punish such lapses in either case as came under his notice. 
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Many of Alnwick's contemporaries were content to do this by 
deputy and neglected their dioceses for the great and arduous positions 
wljich they held in the State, Their ordinations and confirmations 
w'ere left to suffragan bishops wixh small stipends, bishops who had 
retired or were unable to gain their revenues from sees in Ireland or 
w’ere dignified with titles taken from cities in Mohaminedan or heathen 
countries. The general business of the diorcse—York is a case in ptnnt 
was left to v!cars*general and commissaries. It is much to Alnwick's 
credit that for tliirteen years he managed his huge diocese without the 
help of a suffragan. Much formal business w-as transacted by his clerks 
at Lincoln, in the various manor-houses of the see, aod at his town house 
in the Old Temple. But, although he was often in I.ondon. attending 
on his royal friend and pupil, there is every sign that his diocese was a 
subject of constant attention and supervision with hiiii. From the dates 
of his documents, w'e can tell his whereabouts on most da^-s of those 
thirteen years with tolerable accuracy ; and they reveal the fact that by 
far the larger part of each year wus spent in his own diocese. There 
are few if any signs of holiday, unless his summer x'isits to his manor 
of Wooburn in Buckinghamshire can be taken as such. His visits 
to London, which lay within easy reach of the soutJtem part of 
his diocese, w-ere frequently interrupted by a return of a few' days 
to the nearer districts under his care. He never was far aw'ay : the 
furthest places to which he can Ire traced are W inchester and \\ ingfield 
in Derbyshire. Ntwv' and then he spent a <lay or iwu in Cambridge 
on business connected with Henry' Vi’s foundation of King’s college; 
but at Cambridge he w'as only some thirteen miles from his own borders. 
At Windsor and Beading, which exhaust the list of his extra-diocesan 
visits, he had only to cross the river to find himself in liis archdeaconries 
of Buckingltam and Oxford. 

Moreover, his sojourn in the tltocese of Lincoln was not confined 
to one place. His manor-houses lay scattered about the wide area 
of the see. fie enlarged and Ireautified his pidacc at Lincoln, but palaces 
in cathedra] cities w'ere not places of repose for a bishop, in the immediate 
neighbourliood of a chapter jealous of its liberties, and he preferretl the 
countrj'^ house at Kettleham. twiJ miles outside the city. He w'as often 
at Sleaford castle, some eighteen miles south of Lincoln and a favourite 
residence of its 15th-century bishops. Bishop's W'oobum formed, as 
we have seen, a con’v'enient summer residence, and lay between London 
and Oxford. Buckdeii in Huntingdonshire, about midway between 
Lincoln and London, was the most convenient house of all, ana remained 
the chief house of the bishops of 1 Jncoln until the boundaries of the diocese 
were revised in It by dose to the Morth Road, it was not far from 

Cambridge, and access from it to the whole south-eastern and central part 
of the diocese was easy. But his favourite residence, and certainly the 
most central of all, was Liddingtim’ in Rutland, on the north bank of the 
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VV^elland. Of some of the houses in which he thus spent a portion of 
every year hut Jittle remains. The gate-house of the old palace of 
Lincoln, in which the diocesan muniments were preserv'ed until 1936, 
is still known as the Alnwick Tower. Of Sleaford castle only a few 
mounds remain. Of Nettleham and Woobiim little but the sites are 
left. At Buckden the oldest portion, the brick gate-house, w^as 
not built till some thirty years after his death. But the old manor-house 
at Liddington, although much altered by his successors forty to fifty 
years later, may still belong largely to hLs time. To the church hard by, 
the nave of which was rebuilt not long before or not long after his death, 
he bequeathed ten marks, the largest sum which he left to any churcli 
on his estates; and much of the glass in the windo\n-s of the hall and 
great chamber of the manor-house was e\'idently put in by him. fn 
the patterned border of two of the window’s his armorial bearings recur 
in alternate panes : their quarry-glass is stained with a three-headed 
lily in full flower, round the stalk of which is wound a scroll witli his 
inotto DeJectare in^ Domino *; and, in the window of the great chamber 
his arms, the quarries and the motto are found again, with a figure of 
a kneeling archbishop, probably that of his patron, St. ^VilliaIn of York, 
and the crosier and some fragments of a similar figure of a bishop, which 
must have been his owm. 

As he journeyed about from manor to manor a number of clerks 
and notaries travelled with him, acting as his secretaries and registrars. 
There is some indication that at each of the principal manor-houses 
there was a permanent office, presided over by one or other of the clerk.s, 
who attended to such business as could be dispatched there. It is hardly 
any wonder that, with all the bu.siness done in these various places, 
with the bishop instituting clergy and issuing documents in remote 
villages in Oxfordshire or Buckinghamshire, the chief register at Lincoln 
was so irregularly kept. If it were not that the custom of two centuries 
of such work had inured registrars to their task, it would have been a 
wonder that it kept at The bishop's right-hand men, who 
usually accompanied him on his business joumej's, were his chancellor, 
John Depyng, and his registrar, Thomas Colstone. Depyng was a 
priest and a learned lawyer, holding a canonry of Lincoln with the 
prebend, the fruits of which were derived from the church of Buckden. 
He had served previous bishops, and. outside the diocese, hLs name 
must have been w'eil known, as he was one of the commissaries appointed 
by the Pope to arbitrate between the town and university of Cambridge. 
The decision in this famous law-suit, known as the Barnwell process, 
settled the controversies betw-een town and gown, and defined the limits 
of their respective jurisdictions. Colstone w-as a notary public Iry papal 
appointment, but does not appear to have taken Holy Orders. His 
actual home was at Corby, about eight miles south of Grantham, but he 
spent most of his life at I.incoln or travelling about with one bishop 
after another. His hand can be traced in the Lincoln registers before 
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1400, and he was in the sersHce of the see for more than fifty years. It 
was his duty and that of the three or four other notaries who were 
habitually mth hitn-Thorpe, Bug. and another t obtoiie are often 
named—in take down nivtes of ail official proceedings and to draw up 
the bishop's mandates and letters. The evidence of correcthms and 
marginal notes in rough copies of certain doettments sliews that these, 
when composed, were submitted to Dcpyng or another of the bishops 
clerks and revised by hint before tfie fair copy >^"33 made out and sealed. 
It is obvious that sucli documents, in which common fomrs were adroitly 
handled to suit special occasions, contain little of the personal element, 
cinii are of no more guide to the bishop's personal character than is a 
marriage licence in our own day. On the other hand, their formaJ 
wording was expandixl freely so as to include definite details of the reasons 
for which they ^^^‘re issued, and, if they are of little value for the slutkmt 
of personality, they are of the greatest use to the student of manners and 
morals in general. 

Other clerks, canons of Lincoln and beneficed clergy, accoiiipanied 
the bishop’s wanderings. Robert Thornton, archdeacon of Bedford, 
John Beverley. Thomas Dul’field, Thomas Twyer, who held the Imng 
of Britighurst near Liddington, and was one of Alnwick’s executors, 
and John Derby, were among bis most constant companions, ^Vhen he 
visited a monastery, one of tlrese men vras usually selected to deliver 
the visitation sermon in the chapter-house. The texts of these sermons 
are usually recorded, and occasionally the registrar takes occasion to 
praise the preacher's elegance and pjlish and to remark upon the very 
pretty fashion in which he acquitted himself, If anyone imagines that 
the clergy of the .Middle Ages knew' notliing of Scripture, the texts of 
these sermons should undeceive liim. They were chosen wiih tlie 
greatest ingenuity front all parts of the Bible, and tt Is geiK-ralK' easy 
to catch their general drift and application. 11 le bishop's visitation 
was likened to Uu; ^nsit of Joseph to his brethren in the field, or to that 
of David to the army of Israel, to the triuntphal entry of our Lord into 
Jerusalem, .Analogies to it were drawn from tlie prophecies, often in a 
somewhat threatening text. At nunneries texts were fretjuently taken 
from the Song of Songs ; the nuns were reminded that the voice of the 
bishop was the voice of the Bridegroom to the Church, His bride : they 
were invited to receive the visitation as the daughters of Syon came 
forth to sec king Solomon, Surge, prapera, arnica mea, veui. At visita¬ 
tions also, where the convents were large in number, the clerks took part 
in the examination of individual members. In the chapter-house at 
Peterborough, after Alnwick had privately examined the abbot and 
chief officers, one by one, he committed the rest of the inquiry to Depyng 
and Thornton. Each, accompanied by a notary, took up' his station 
in different jvarts of the building, and heard the remaining depositions 
in answer to their questions, fh* sometimes, when there w'ere many 
monasteries to be visited and the bishop could not get to all. Depyni;. 
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Thornton or i>erby was commissioned to hold a visitation on his 
behalf. 

It is from the defiositions recorded in these visitation documents 
that we come face to face wiili the life of the diocese. The diilicuities 
with which Alnwick had to contencl were great, ft was his duty as 
bishop, HO ran the time-honoured phrase, to rix)t mit the weeds in the 
Lord’s ftelii with the hoe of his jurisdiction, and to encourage the plants 
of righteousness. We naturally hear luorc of the ^veeds than of the 
plants : the object of a visitation was primarily to correct error, not to 
advertise virtue. But it must be owned that the tares w'ere plentiful. 
At Lincoln a headstrong and passionate dean, John Macworth, was at 
strife with his chapiter and claimed precedence in his church even over 
the bishop. The cliancellor, Peter Pan rich, had offended him ; their 
quarrels went on even in church, and one evening in the middle of 
ve.spers, some of the dean’s men dragged Part rich out of his stall by 
the hair of his head and tlogged him in quire. It is hardly any wonder 
that, with these variations upon the peaceful ritual of the cathedral. 
Partrich. who w-as Isound by his office to continual residence, was glad 
occasionally to escape to his country living of Biddcnden in Kent, on 
the plea that he wished to recreate his parishioners hy preacliing. In 
other secular colleges there w'as strife among the fellows. At Irthling- 
Ixjrough in Northamptonshire one man assaulted another on the steps 
of the college hall : at Fotheringhay a pilfering lay steward had divided 
the college into twHi parties, whose mutual bickering was a local scandal. 
If a general verdict can fairJy be pa.ssed upon the state of the monasteries, 
it comes to this, that bad financial management had produced much 
quarrelling and carelessness. The hospitality vvhich they were bound 
to exercise ran aw'ay with money : their affairs, as at Bardncy, got into 
the hands of an unscnipulous and worldly monk, or. as at l^eterlxjrough, 
were managed by the lay friends and relatives of an old and feeble abbot. 
Disastrous expedients were employed to raise ready money : pensions 
from tlie common funds wx-re sold at a nominal sum and remained as 
heavy yearly charges on the house ; leases were granted for lump sums 
at a dead loss to the monastery. Offences against morals were common. 
Houses, however, w'here they were general were rare. The visitations 
of Ramsey, the largest abbey in the diocese, and Dorchester abbey in 
Oxfordshire revealed a surprising state of corniption. On the other 
hand, Croyland and Bourne abbeys w^ere well governed ; and at Peter- 
Ixaough, in spite of much laxness and financial difficulty, the standard 
of morals was fairly high, and in 1438 the only specific complaint was that 
the monks occasionally went to dances in the lowii. In 1446, under a 
new abbot, things were much worse. The abbot himself got into serious 
trouble, and was actually $u.spended for two years and ordered to go 
into retirement at the cell of Oxney, three miles off. It is satisfactory 
to notice that he recovered his character and ruled the abbey not without 
distinction for many years. 
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I need not multiply examples. It is well to reniemlicr, in a day when 
religion is an individual matter and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in other 
than purely spiritual affairs is a thing of the past, that the existence of 
church courts to which everyone was amenable gave special prominence 
to such offences as I have mentioned. The person who walked soberly, 
righteously and godly passed unnoticed and unreponed. It is only 
the delint}iients of whom we liear, and the ileltru|UeTits, clerical and 
lay. when aU is said and done, formed a very small pro|x>rtit>n of 
the population of the diocese. 

There is no indication that Aln\rick's personal supervision of his 
diocese was ever relaxed or intermitted. Much of his work ^^*as neces¬ 
sarily delegated to the clerks of whom I have spoken, but, so far as his 
purely episcopal duties were concerned, he had no helper. There is at 
ajiy rate no record of a suffragan bishop in the diocese during his time; 
anti, if Alnwick's ordination lists remained, I think we should And that 
by far the larger number of bis ordinations, if not all, w'erc celebrated 
by himself. Moreover, although work might he delegated to com¬ 
missaries or to archdeacons and their odicials, yet w*here the bishop 
was there was the centre of the diocese. The consistory court moved 
with him or follow’ed not far behind him. If you were a fraudulent 
executor, if you had married a woman while you or she were under 
contract to another, if you sjwke incautiously of -sacred things in Boston 
market, and, were * Lincolned as the phrase ran, for these offences, it 
was not to Lincoln that you w’ould necessarily be summoned, but <}nite¬ 
as likely to Sleaford or Buckden, And, when you appeared or failed 
to appear, and the case was adjourned, you might l>c summoned to 
reappear at Liddington or Nettleham. or a*t some place on the bishop’s 
route between manor and manor. 

The perpetual moving of the centre of business meant the moving 
of the whole hou.seliold ; anti this was no small matter. We have a 
ver>' precise estimate of the siae of Alnwick's household in an account 
of the expenses incurred hy abbot .Assheton of Peterborough when lie 
went to obtain confirmation of his election at Buckden * (lerks, notaries 
and servants, one and all. naturally expected their tips. Five marks 
were paid by the abbot as his fee for the sealing of the confirmation 
charter. The clerks of the bishop’s chapd sang mass on the day of the 
confirmation and received twx* marks. Two and a half marks went to 
master Thomas Colstone the registrar and bis clerks. 1he bishop's 
domestic chaplain, his marshal, chamlierlain and the serjeant of his 
cellar had half a mark each. One <iuarter of a mark was given to each of 
his six esquires, the gentjemen-in-waiting, sons, as a rule, of county 
families, often dignified by the title of dmnicelli or donzels. Each of 
the tw-elve yeomen of the household had one eighth of a mark, each of 
the nine grooms a shilling, Fifteenpence was divided among the horse- 
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grooms, a shUling among the scullions. Two clerks oi the bisliop's 
chancery received each si.\teeripence. If these fees, some ten pounds 
ill all, seem cxorbiiant, they were nothing to the fees and gratuities 
which the king's clerks demanded at Woodstock, when the abbot 
appeared there to recover his temporalities. These amounted to some 
sixty pounds, which included a fee of hve pounds to the duke of Gloucester 
as chamberlain of England, live pounds to the master of the rolls, and two 
pounds, ten shillings to the keeper of the petty bag, and no less than 
forty pounds to the clerk of the pri\’y seal. And again, if this money¬ 
making aspect of the bishop's household strikes us as inconsistent with 
apostolic ideals, we must remember that the fees charged to the abbot 
were small compared with those which .Alnu-ick himself ntust have paid 
out of his privy purse for his translation from Nonrich to Lincoln—^the 
heavy price of a bull from Rome, doucfttrs to officials at the papal court, 
cosily payments for the recovery of temptiralities from the king, and the 
charges of the enthronement at Lincoln. We are apt to regard the 
Middle Ages through the romantic medium of those splendid works of 
art which ap|>cal so strongly to our modem imagination, and to regard 
our owTi age as the embodiment of unromantic common-sense. The 
medieval attitude to money, however, was severely practical and un¬ 
imaginative ; and those who read their Chaucer well will see how’ the 
love of beautiful form and colour, inherited by the medieval Englishman, 
like his religion, as a matter of course, and founded, like everything 
d.se, upon traditional common forms which had sunk deep into the 
Englisli mind, coexisted \rith a hard and even cynical common-sense. 
\Ve must not judge those days, I repeat, by the standard of an age in 
which rei^ion and art arc regarded as separate departments of life, 
divorced from the prosaic concerns of tlaily business. The wool-merchants, 
on their way from north and south to drive hard bargains at the staple 
at Boston, heard mass every' morning when the day-bell rang at their 
stopping-places: none appreciated more keenly the beauty of the 
ma^iheent churches which they pas.sed on their road, and, throughout 
the eastern counties building after building bears witness to a munifi- 
irence which saw* no incompatibility betw'cen a matter-of-fact business 
life and the claims of religion and beauty. To make money and to save 
their souls were affairs of equal importance, and they paid little attention 
to the inconsistencies of conduct upon which the modern world lays 
so much stress. 

And if, at Jirst sight, this travelling bishop, proceeding from manor 
to manor with his expensive following, w'luch could hardly be altogether 
proof against the temptations of avarice, seems to us more ornamental 
than useful; if the diocese felt the burden and expense of his periodical 
visitations, there is on the other hand no doubt that he took the higher 
responsibilities of his office seriously. His only detractors were the 
monks of Bury and St. -Albans, w'hose liberties he endeavoured to curtail, 
and the worst they could say of him was to hint a general comparison 
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Ijetwec'ii Ills actions and the devices of Satan, Gascoigne, the Oxford 
scholar who belaboured the bishops of his age with outspoken accusa¬ 
tions of absenteeism, venality and ignorance, refers to him tvvice \vithoiit 
a hint of blame. Brought up in strict orthodoxy and conscrv'atism, 
Alnwick had no S 3 nnpathy with radical views in religion .and politics. 
On the other hand, he was himself a learned man, and it is clear that one 
of the ruling passions of his life was to encourage learning among the 
clergy and religious orders. While bisljop of Norwich, he took part in 
the founding of the hostel for Benedictbe monks at Cambridge which 
afterwards became Magdalene college. As bishop of Lincoln and 
spiritual adviser of the king, he aided Henry VI in the foundation of the 
sister colleges of Blessed Mar^'* of Eton and the King's college of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas at Cambridge. In Eton college chapel, w*htle its walls 
were rising, under a temporary awming spread for the purpose, he con¬ 
secrated tJic learned Thomas Bekynton to he bishop of Bath and M'clls. 
In the old chapel of King's college at Cambridge, soon after the founda¬ 
tion of the present magnificent chapel had l)een laid, he consecrated the 
master of Pembroke, John Langtoii, to Iw bishojj of St. David's. In 
144U he joined Ralph, Lord Cromwell, cardinal Beaufort and other 
Lanciistrian nobles in foimding the college of Tattershall in his owm 
diocese, which, like Eton, was at once a college of chantrv'-priests and a 
place for the education of poor scholars. With the second earl of North- 
umbcrlutul and his son and heir, l.ord Poynings. he founded the chantrv 
of St, Mary in Alnwick church, the priests of which were bound to instruct 
the children who resorted to them in the rudiments of grammar. P ml her. 
he fulfilled to the uttermost the duty incumbent on the higher clergy 
of Ids time, of keeping a number of lads at school and the univ-ersity at 
his own cost. In his vrill. made four years before Ids death, he directed 
his executors to lay out (>art of the residue of his good.s in the education 
of poor scholars from the dioceses of Norwich and Lincoln at Oxford 
and Cambridge, * and in this number 1 will that the lads whom 1 .shall 
have dvvelling with me at the time of my death, or proceeding to Ihe 
uni varsities at my cost be included and given the preferenceIn his 
attitude to learning and wlucation, he takes a high place, if not the 
highest, among those prelates who vvere the harbingers of the English 
Renaissance. 

Long though he had been separated from his birthplace, he remem¬ 
bered It in his will.’ He left bef|uests towards the walling of the town, 
injured by the incursions of the Scots, to the abbey of Alnwick and the 
Carmelite Iriars nl Hulne—the only religious houses mentionetl in the 
document. Its Latin is involved and rather inelegant, but it contains 
passages which, with some eloquence, display his feeling towards con¬ 
temporary abuses. 1 am bound to say that such passage.'^ have a 
suspicious likeness to others in episcopal wills ; but the me of common 
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forms implies some s5Tnpathy with their contents. Most signihciint 
is his condemnation of the greed of the iiigher clergy. His legacy of 
^l(K) to his successor for dilapidations is hedged about with stringent 
precautions. Me recalls the extrav^agant claims made upfjn the fortunes 
of deceased bishops and other clergy by their successors. Such men, 
he says, ‘ exact money in so immoderate and excessive a quantity against 
all justice, and exort it from executors, who of their faint-heartedness 
prefer to fav'our the liring rather than the dead, that the last mils of 
tile dead cannot be fulhlled even as regards such bequests as are left 
from the residue for the use of the poor and other pious reasons. To 
neglect to interfere with the perverse wuys of such folk is naught else 
than to give them encouragementHe therefore strictly limited, the 
.sum. lest to the peril of my soul I may appear to lend consent to any 
successor of mine who sliall be willing to err, which God forbid, on this 
wise, but rather that 1 may seem to hinder so great a misdeed, nor 
become a partaker In such guilt \ 

His provisions for his household included money bequests to liis 
esquires, yeomen and grooms, He desired his executors to keep such 
of his household as were willing in one lodging together for six months 
after his death, providing them with victuals, pay and clothing at the 
accustomed rates until they ivere able to rind other service. The bulk 
of his g(K)ds were to be sold to m(>et the expenses of the will. The only 
g«cd.s which he mentions apart from the money to be obtained from the 
sale were left to tlie priests of Alnwick church and the canons of .Alnwick 
abbey. To the church left his third best missal and an anthem- 
btMik, togctlier with a comiilcte suit of vestments of cloth of gold inter¬ 
woven with golden lions. His legacy to the abbey was tw'o small silver 
Ixisins for use at mitss at the high altar, with flowers enamelled cm their 
bases and a pipe in the side of one of them. But we know- also of the 
splendid processional cross wltich he gave in bis lifetime to l.incoln 
cathedral, with figure.s of Si. .Maiy' and St. John on each side of the 
crucifix, and liis motto ' Delectare in llomiuo * engraved on the knop 
witli other ornaments*; and of vestments wiiich he also presented to 
the church.* 

He desired to be buried in the nave of Lincoln cathedral, in the place 
which he occupied in the Sunday procession, when it made its last station 
before entering the quire. No monument was erected over him : he 
lies beneath the floor of the nave, close to the wTst doorway, and every¬ 
one who enters the church in summer, when the w'estem doors stand 
open all day, passes over Alnwick's remains as he treads out of the bright 
sunlight into the dim cavern of the nave. The stone slab w^hich marks 
the place is nuidem. distinguished by that Gothic lettering w-hich only 
the 19th centur 3 ' could execute. 

1 ■ InviriktijnEyn HatCa V'«tTntJiitip WVinlftWtinK iiii l&r 

beloi^^ng t<» ttkir Calhnlral Cliurcii t.tt tHc * Ibid., p, 
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He left no directions as to how his place of burial should be marked ; 
but he bequeathed money for a chantry at an altar hard by, at which he 
and his early benefactor, Stephen Scrope, should be remembered daily 
before God. I think that, in all these dispositions, we can trace the 
character of a man, rigid in opinions which may now seem to us obsolete, 
but were regarded by him as essential to the salvation of himself and 
others, true and just in all his dealings, ever mindful of his homeland his 
benefactors, unspoiled by power, considerate of those who sliarcd his 
daily labours and ^xieties, upright and honest in an age when falseness 
and baseness were_ all too common. And such men, faithful to their 
tr^tions and their creed, whatever they may be, or into whatever 
mistakes they may lead them, spread their beams abroad and are the 
lights of a naughty world. 


THE SOURCES OF THE DESIGN OF THE WEST FRONT 
OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 

By GEOFFU£V V, WEBB 

Of all the great church facades of the 13th centtiry that of Pcter- 
I>orough is at once the most origirta] and the most puzzling {Fig. 1 and 
Plates XXIIJ and XXVB). There is an almost complete lack of document 
tary evidence as to the building o{ the main parts of it,’ and though there 
are indications in the masonry of various stages in the development of the 
schente they leave us \vith many problems unsolved. Sir Charles Peers, to 
whom is due the only authoritative account of the building,* suggests three 
stages in the development of the existing front. In the first stage the 
nave was prolonged for two bays beyond the earliest scheme, new 
Western towers (the existing ones) were begun and the Western transept 
uvas carried up to the floor of the clearstory passage on the East side 
(rather lowner to the North and South), the North and South walls of 
the transept being left unfinished on a line sloping from East to \Vest 
roughly from the springing of the North and South windows to the lev^el 
of the sills. W'estwurds of thLs nothing more than foundations seems 
to have been done. This stage is attributed to Abbot Benedict i 17^94, 
The second stage was completed almut 12tK), and included the finishing 
of the North and South walls of the Western transept to the base of the 
gables anrl the West wall to the height of the story above the doorw'ays. 
The masonry of this stage can be traced returning round the inner ends 
of the portico and sloping downwards to the West so that It is only 
some tw'o courses above the bases at its lowest. ,'\t the same time the 
existing triangidar piers were begun. The third stage, which was 
presumably complete in the main liefore the dedication of 1238, includes 
the towers w'hich Rank the portico to the North and South, the vaulting 
of the portico and the gables and turrets of the front itself and of the 
Western transept ends. The main North-W'est tower over the transept 
if not finished by 1238 was most likely nearly so. 

Sir Charles Peers suggests that a drastic change was made in the 
wliole character of the design when in the third stage it was decided 
to increase the width of the side arches and to provide abutment to them 
by the addition of the flanking towers. He suggests that this alteration 
'ivas probably made to gain more light in the Western parts of the 
interior by opening up the Western wall. It seems a rather extravagant 
way out of a difficulty which cannot have been veiy pressing in view 
of the tall windows in tlie North. South and East w ^l s of the transept 
itself. 
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The mosl iatnklng evidence recorded by Sir Charles Peers in 
distinguishing these three stages Is the introduction of vertical instead 
of diagonal tooling at the second stage. Sir Charles dates this work 
to the period 1193-l'i(X) which seems early as compared v.'ith Bilson’s 
dating of the change from diagonal to vertical at Wells to 1210 to 1215.* 
The change from stage two to stage three does not seem to be so strongly 
marked, and it is possible that the longest break in the building operation's 
came before the \V'est wall of the churdi was undertaken. 

This may have a bearing on the question whether the width of the 
side arches which are very large in comparison with the central ardi 
of the portico is the result oi a makeshift alteration or part of a highly 
intdlectualized and ambitious design. 

One thing seems certain about the Peterborough portico and 
transept, that the scheme as a whole derives ultimately from the treat* 
ment of the West end of Lincoln Cathedral. This parentage was 
recogtmecl by I9th-centur\' scholars, and Sir Charles Peers bases on it hb 
belief that the portico as endsaged at the second stage of its evolution 
WHS to have had one wide central arch with tw*o narrower arches on 
either side corresponding to the ends of the aisles. However that may 
have been, the analogy with Lincoln is certainly true and extends 
further than the presence of three tall arches as the main features of 
the West Front. The Lincoln \\*est From b one of the most remarkable 
schemes of its kind (Fig. 2). It b certain that it passed tltrough an 



intermediate stage between the original 1 tth-century conception and 
the enlarged front that now exists. The llth-century design has Iwn 
discussed at length by the late Professor Sax I in this journal. The 
final stage which was conditioned by the completion of the Gothic nave 
and the addition of buildings at the West outside the North anti South 
aisles vras completed in the second quarter of the 13th century, but 
almost certainly later than the completion fd Peterborough. It is tlie 
interme^ate stage (Plate XXIV) dating from the mid 12th century, and 
probably due to the magniiicent Bbhop .Alexander {ub. tl-tS), that is 
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relevant to the Peterborough design. Except for one important point, 
the height of the central arch and the treatment of the gable above it, 
we can be fairly certain of the appearance of the Lincoln front at this 
stage. The essentials of the design were fixed by the lUh-century 
builders, and consist of a solid Western block returned to the North 
and South outside the aisles and surmounted by tw*« towers wluch rise 
up from well inside the planes of the North."South and West ^uTilis ; 
at Lincoln the towers are set back some II feet from the outer plane 
of the front. This type of West end treatment has continental parallels 
notably in the Meuse valley at Liege (2 examples) and Maastricht.' 
The st^ial distinction of the Lincoln design is the use of the three great 
arched recesses in the West side and their companion in the Southern 
return. We do not know how the V\'est block at Lincoln was finished 
or intended to be finished in the Uth century, whether with straight 
eaves as at Liege or uith gables or a combination of Isoth. When with 
the building of the towers the whole scheme wm contpleted other 
impcjrtant changes were introduced into the design. These consist, 
on the front itself, of enrichments to the three doors within the recesses, 
the band of sculpture above the outer niches and rows of intersecting* 
blind arcading above the two great side recesses; the towers 
themselves were carried up to a very considerable height in a very 
splendid enriched Konianesque. and ec|ually enriched gables adorned 
with arcading and diaper wore built, three to the MT>st and one each 
to the North and South. Those at the sides are still visible. The 
reconstruction published in VdiisluMonumctUn, i792,sudiciently indicates 
the effect. The essential characteristics of the design in its completed 
fonn are the expression given to the self-sulficient character of the 
Western block, independent of the towers and the nave itself by the 
gables standing bold from the towers, and the contrast between the 
monumental and austere qualities of the lower part, even with it,s added 
sculptures, and the intricacy of the upper parts, mcluding the gables 
and the towers. These characteristics are found again at Peterborough, 
though the contrast between the upper and lower parts of the desigti 
is less one of plain and enriched surfaces. The differences bet^veeii 
Lincoln and Peterborough are, however, profound. The Peterborough 
scheme consists of two parallef vaulted spaces, the Western transept 
and the portico divided by the Western wall of the transept. This means 
that the towers above the transepts have much less substantial supports 
than at Lincoln and indeed are much smaller, and they play a much le^^ 
important part in the total effect. It also means that as the portico 
liacks against a transept which is the full height of the central vessel 
of the nave of the church, there is no reason why the ardies of the 
portico should be of different heights, and indeed they all three rise to 
the full height of the W^est transept vaults, l liirdly, the greater depth 
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of the portico as compared wtb the recesses at Lincoln means that the 
fronts of the gables stand about twice* as far forward of the towers at 
Peterborough as they do at Lincoln. The greater dimensions of the 
Peterborough front, 152 feet wide as compared with I Hi and IbfS (aliout). 
as compared with 70 feet in height, also helps to reduce the relative 
importance of the Peterborough towers until they become hardly more 
than important incidents in the general composition of the top of the 
facade. This effect seems to lie recognised and stressed by the similarity 
in treatment of the angle turrets of the towers to the tall octagonal 
pinnacles which flank the three Western gables and those to the North 
and South. 

Sir Charles Peers has jwinted out that when the W'eatenr wall of 
the church came to be built, Le,, at the time when vertical tooling appears 
at Peterborough, aji interesting and unusual course was adopted. The 
treatment of the East side of the wall utis broadly determined by the 
responds of the opposite side of the transept, but on the West or outer 
side these vertical divisions have been ignored altogether, and instead 
of liividing the wall and the vault above it into five hays corr^ponding 
to the nave, the aisles and the two transeptal exten.sions. It is divideri 
into seven in such a way that the bays fall into three gmups, of which 
the middle one is equal to U of the side groups, or as Sir Charles puts it : 
’ the width of the middle ba>^ plus that of the narrow bays on each side 
of it, is three times that of each of the other four bays in order to 
achieve this spacing the two side doorways have had to be displaced 
inwards so that they are noticeably off centre in the bay divisions of 
ihe interior of the Western waU, and do [lot correspond in any obvious 
u'ay with the three great arches of the portico (P'lg. 1). 

These observations of Sir Charles Peers may lead to some curious 
speculations. Not only is the relationsliip of the side bays to the 
middle bail's as two to three, but if we assume a unit of 4J feet subtliiided 
into tliree, i,e,, U feet, the subdivisions of the middle group of bays 
become as three to four. Now it is accepted that the medieval builders 
generally made use of a * yardstick ‘ for the setting out of their designs 
which varied from building to building. The use of such special units 
has been demonstrated for certain t>pes of building, notably Cistercian 
churches, and is also known for certain medieval buildings such as Milan 
cathedral, a very wdl documented enterprise. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a similar method may have been used at Peterborough. 
If a yardstick of 44 feet divided into 3, or of 9 feet divided into2and again 
into" 3 (perhaps a'more likely suggestion) be assumed, tlie setting out 
of the Peterborough portico resolves itself into a system of arithmetical 
ratios of a simple hut significant kind. The ratios 1 ; 2,2 : 3, and 3 ; 4 
are those which were handed down from antiquity in the Timaeus of 
Plato and Boethius de Musica as of special significance being tlie 
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equivalent ratios to the musicaJ inteivals diapason foctave) diapente 
(ftfth) and diatessaron (fourth), Both in antiquity and again in I5th- 
aml earlv 16th-century Italy a curious significance w'aa given to these 
ratios which does not concern us here except’as evidence of the importance 
attached to them and the prestige they enjoyed. The sources from 
which the men of the Renaissance derived their knowledge of the antique 
theory of numbers, and on which their owm sjjeculations and practise 
were based -vs-ere unquestionably familiar to the educated men of the 12th 
and 13th centuries who were much concerned vrith this t>pe of specula¬ 
tion/ The crucial problem is how far the knowledge of tlie learned 
and their interest in such matters could appeal to the men responsible 
for setting out the design of the Peterborough portico. There is plenty 
of evidence from Villard d'Honnecourt who as regards part of the MSS. 
may be considered an almost contemporary \ritness that much of antique 
geometrical theory w.’as known and used if in no very systematic way bv 
medieval master builders. According to M. dc Rruyne’^ these simple 
arithmetiral ratios fonned part of the stock in trade of such men as 
N'lllard d'Honnecoiirt, and are certainly ultimately basetl on .■\niiquo 
Musical th^ry. He raises the question in this relation anti in relatton 
to the reminiscences of Vitruvius to be found in the MS. whether these 
are not pan of a tradition rather than implying a first-hand knowledge 
of Antique sources, But a tradition can be refreshed, and it seems 
easier to suppose that the ‘ geometry * of the great masons, though in 
part no doubt traditional, was in part a reflection of the learning of 
their contemporaries, ^ut^uvius. for example, may have come to some 
of them at no more than second-hand,* 

The design of tlte top of the Peterborough front (Plate XXV), with 
its memorable assemblage of spires, towers, turrets and imrichcd galdes, 
is almost as unusual and piujalmg a problem as that of the portico ami 
its three great arches. Mr, J. T. Irvine* in the 19th centiir>' assumed 
a pause in the building and a change of design after the work had reached 
the great string course beneath the gables, and pointed to the displace¬ 
ment outwards of the twx) turrets which Rank the central gable and the 
awkward management of the gargoyles for draining the valleys between 
the three roofs of the portico in relation to the clustered shafts between 
the arches. He alsti considered that the stopping off \s-ith half arches 
of the arcades in which figures and windows alternate across the base 
of the gables themselves, and the way in which the wheel windows are 
brought down so that they engage with the tops of these arcades in¬ 
dicates that a design originally conceived for taller and wider gables 
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had been modified to suit tjieir present si^e* Sir Charles I’eers does 
not suggest any such change in design, and consider that the clustered 
shafts on the outer faces of the triangular piers wdiich stop off at the 
great string, and are interrupted so strangely by the gargoyles, liebng 
to the last phase uf the building together \ejth the flanking' towers and 
the widening of the side arches* These clustered shafts match those 
at the angles of the flanking tow^ers W'here they are carried up above 
the great string till they are morlified at their tops as part of the altera¬ 
tions of the 14th and loth century. It is possible to reconcile both 
Mr. Innne’s and Sir Charles’ \iews to some extent by supposing that 
changes w'ere made in tlie design of the gables in the course of the uork, 
perhaps when it was decided to carry up the transeptal towers, ft 
can also be said that the essential cKaracter of the upper works at 
Peterborough, especially tlic wheel windows in the V^'estern gables, 
resembles most nearly the Kastem parts of Beverley, a work dated 
c. 1225 45, and that the wheel windows certainly seem more developed 
than the Dean’s Eye at Lincoln of about 1205. or not long after, and 
this agrees well with the general time-table of the work as outlined above. 
One of the points made by Mr. Irvine is the position of the sulv 
stantial luircts which are placed, not above the clustered shafts but 
W'cli outside their outer lines, and both he and Sir Charles Peers assume 
that these were so placed to give breadth and importance to the centre 
gable. There is, however, another possible reading of the composition. 
These turrets are very close, both in bulk and character, to the angle 
turrets of the transeptal tower, and may lie taken to relate to them 
pither than to each other and the central gable. If this is so they are 
intended to form the innermost features of two great complexes con¬ 
sisting of tJie side gables, the turrets of the transept ends, and the 
transeptal towers themselves. 'I'his leaves a narrow vertical progression 
of the central arch, it,s gable and the space betw<?en the tt>w'crs as the 
central feature of the w'hok* design. The fake**'photograph (I’late XXVa). 
showing (he effect of the presence of both tramseptal tow'ers, makes this 
reading much more plausible than words, and it is reinforced 

Ijy the interesting variation in the treatment of the wheel windows. 
That ill the centre gable lias eight lights so disposed that the acute points 
of tw'o of them come on the vertical line, while those in the side gables 
have si,\ lights trefoiled and not acutely pointed, so arranged as to make 
a spreading effect. I'lie late 14ih-century porch and chapel built between 
tlie piers of ilie central arch of the front by its emphasis on breadth and 
the way in w'hich it obscure.'! the vertical lines of the archway, does much 
to mtiate tlic whole of this aspect of tlie design. An early engraving 
of the church shows a wtioden spire on the Xorih-VVest transeptal tnw'er, 
and if we imagine two of these added to the photograph the suggested 
reading becomes cv'en more convincing. Moreover, the w'hole com- 
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position begins to recall the general lines of its 12th-century forerunner 
at Lincoln in its contrast of monumental lower part with varied and 
enriched superstructure. 

To sum up : the Peterborough W'^ Front is deriwd from 12th- 
century Lincoln, but conditioned by the presence behind it of a high 
\\ «tem transept. It seems to have been set out on a system of simple 
arithmetical ratios which imply the e.xisting positions of the side doore 
and therefore make it likely that the side arches were intended from 
that time to have their easting relation to the central arch. The intention 
of the lith-century design of the front is made difficult to appreciate 
by the absence of the Southern transeptal tower and of the wooden 
spires, one of w-hich seems to have been built on the completed Korthem 

tower. It has been further obscured by the insertion of the 
14th-century porch and chapel. 

* 11 V' design of this front is a most highly in¬ 

tellect ualized and ambitious e.\periment based on a system of 
proportion deri%'tng from the study of the Antique theory of nunibem 
It IS perhaps worthy of remark that this experiment was largely vitiated 
by the additions of a generation notoriously indifferent to the asnccts 
of humane learning w^hich fasicinated the men of the age that built anrl 
so nearly completed it. 
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AaicliUfi^ Ckralinj^ian Rijtiiiiilii oL 91. 

Abc^mottiy ElAfirtli)^ c4fo.p nt, 7^* tW, 

Abin^on Abb«iy (BerkivL Titylus from, 4i*. 
Aiiraimt^ nu^flkn’jtl bimj4t:h«)1d, 

AL:bcijnry {fV>. Sli^o). 22. 

Aitli.Kili>9 jit 11^. 

Acriciila, Mfp 7M. 

At^bo^ (Piulu^l)^ clubiti-r Idkvalury cifi 
AlmUi muriu jit, 72 

All tajiiLingi Cm* (WiitJi,), 

Allcrfift, Hadrian. 62 62 

Almmidbun' (YdfSt^h 78 

Alnwick iXcirtbiilnlHtlanii], cbiiiitry ui Bituy 
at, 11!|, abbey al^ 110, 11J. 

Alriwiirk VVlUiam, EUibop r4 Lincobi, 88-112; 
will of. JOl, UO-Jll 

Ame^ltdury (WiltK.^, Tjtnfui&of Abbey, 43. 49. 
Ani^lo-Saaon (CbriEtian) ; j^ulntureil 
ift. 56. 

Annai^bdown (Eire),, a^ni, 22. 

Af^pluby (VVestffirjrlandJ, cJiurElieH aiu 9, 

Arc* Joan at, mill flip 66. 

ArdCart catbodfnl of, 22 (plan), 23-24. 

ArEliinire lE-ILre], yaibcdtmi iLbiirc.h 16. 

Armaj^h [Eire.) ^thecbal eharab n(, 17, 

Artatiiir : ucti a of Joim ^itatbum, 
Arrowhead*, Imn A^e. 75. 

Art ; luitea on the ot Hitienio-^axoinp 58. 

ArtbioriaJi cyiik. 53. 

Arnqdel TituEum at St. Xwlid^^aa, 52 

AJwf^ctun, Abbid fvl FVlcrbcrroUall. 166. 

Athcrtun (Lanck.J^ churcb at, 36. 

Aviirleum {Bcmr}^) {CEuit b klage nf, d9. 
Avraaclui^^ INtinnaruiyl^ rnwriir at 

J^tit Celland, 72. 


Hanbiey Abbey lUnca-j- lOL liJ 7 : Tiliibn* 
trci^n, 5b. 

Ilarkitslf A bbey (ERFex;), artk'fe on. 54. 55 ^ COutt 
HirMA? at^ 54 , Tlmluk IfCpm, 46- 
iJarnacik (Nortbauif,). atue on Cbriat in ^lajeity 

at, sa. 


Batafha (Ptirtn^ab^ clodater la^toty ai, 97^ 
Efatmiiv Cj^walLaiier. S6. 

Hath (Sodiinvet}, catliedral, 7 j Titulti;i of St. 
l^tBr+ 44, S6 

Hattoripf-niEDai ilw of., 74^ 75. 

Battbr (Sutaex)^ Titpbta ot Abbey, 47* 
cluutca- iavatnry at, 92; 94 (plan}p Kl, 

: 4Cb^, ae. 

Ekdlordtbinc, m« Dnnaiable. 

Beeiei^b Abbey (Essex), muiijograpb on. S5, 
Bekyntup, ilUbfip ot Wdjfi^ of, 65. 

Qekjmtnit, lliamaa, Btnbup of ^th 
Wellip tlO. 

Hclvcrir (Lefca,)* Titufua ot St. ^liu-y, 56< 
Honedkt. Abbot of fAderbiiirvuith, 1J3. 

Bef kAhlTC, AbicAdoq ; EtciqKeacLm^; 

Siltbeflter ; Wallingford $ VVjnd.HMT. 

Heniu. Ot. GerfianJ, 72 

Beverley^ Jobii^ Canon ut Lincoln, E60. 

Hewley MiJiHter (Yotbu), 119 
Hickerti'o (Cheihifo), at, 78. 
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Biildendea [Kent)* 107. 

Binbani |X-[^olk), HKl. 

Anciriand [tAirhanilH Gr^5sl| Hai; of 
I*yaL« at, T. 

TUytb I^ory (Notrjt.], Titulu^ trLiifP, 45.. 48. 
Biiiityp JeAtip Ih. I L 
Hnnmit Aldse^^ (linea.), 107. 

Bovf*, Jiae oL 7*1, 75. 

SiakB^ar. Sit ifarfjil* 91 1 94, 96. 

Hramptinp Brvap [ Ht^relocdf - ) p church ai^ 

Hra-di, R. fl:,. 10. 

tnonnmimtal : H. Clerk, 9a ; at Finchicy, 
89: J. Ga^mJCTiL’rxl:, 85; at Morky^ 84-86' 
at Ki^U, 88 : T. Sanny. 89 ; at Shiptiinj- 
npderAVychwotai, g0; at Yorlc, 88, 

Breadidjl Priory (Derby), S5- 
Uiea£l»ll, Tbotttaj^ 85. 

Breilnir-rj>o^tho-iiib ouii;i af., 75. 

Bremliio (Gk>e.), TituiiMiol SI . Ma^. 48 
RnMytim-im-the-Hill (1,.dc«.}„ artkle nti carhiod 
«t<jnu& Lit. 56. 

Brkel Magna (^6nUt), TStidns of St LeLumnl, 
56. 

fkklhngtun (A'orka.)* Tittiftik of St- Mary^ 
Brighton (SiiEaFX). font Kn St. HiclioiiiJt, 95. 
Hdngbunt (HatlajadL lo8. 

Brooch, 1imn£<.-, L* Tfine Ic. 66. 

Broitith (Vnrka Jp {:adtLe at, 8. 

Brougham (Weitniorlaiidb ehapd apj chitrth 

at« Sr 

Brauip, flounder i4 the Carthiiaiaa OnJnr, brde- 
rrdl ub S3. 

Buiikilcn [ y iint^.} I m.i nur nf, 104 , 105^ 108 

liw;kinghiimHihiric<, \Viit»hii£iL 

DulloiiL Dr. A., 64. 

Harford fOxan.)* prlfu^^at, 6, 

Burghoad (Moray), Moritf iitiJUrvf at, 79, 80. 
lliirt^ini-on-Tfcnt (StaffjkJi TkiJlu% cif \bbuy 
43, 48 

BualicvFox J P,, 63. 

Bury Sf* filiiitinilft t^u^dlkh Tstniu# ol .^bbey^ 
52 : inojiAstery* IW, 


Caen ^Cal^'adoa). Abbey of La Tnnit#, 42. 

Cwai, jeiliiw., deacri^kn □( the tfiim rnurttj 

aaHictts by« 69, 70. 

Cambridge. I artic^ on No, 5 Market Hill, 66. 
Kklg'i CnIJqge, foemdatinn of* 104* 116. 
5lA^LUene C45llqie, rowndatioii ot IKJ. 

St. Gllfli, l^amwell, Tlmlus from, 5(1. 

Trinity Cultege, fountain in^ 97 
CambridgcAhlre. Cambridge ; Ely ; Thwney, 
Canterbary (l^nt), article on SL Aa^miina"* 
church, 56 : cathedral,. 6 ; efeister lavatory, 
alp 93 ; TRiiB fmm, 47p 49 
CaTEnt, Wiliam, tnplb ol, 85. 

Caddiel (Eire), eatbedraJ uf, 17, 23, 

CatapultM^ 75, 

Cerne .\bbey (DotiUiLlp Titnllla frultl. 49. 
Chalbnry (Doinset)* 65. 

Chantry chipclt : 85, 66. 

Chapelt id ea^ in Lein*., 103. 

Charlton rKerit)p ehuich at, 8. 
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ChAiclirdp 72. 

Clve^hm-, Mf SjckETtaii; Kddiilaury. 

Chikle, ProfftBiHH- V, c , 77* 78 

ChiilhaEt] i(K(^nt)^ aitiiiLc c'jti an cwly HqH 

at, Sfl. 

Chitty. &[isa UJy F.. 74. 

Chmt* null* (Ml a repmmiiiTinn ai Remark, SH 
Ci!t«lj^ay parthwurk jii, 

C|a{»|ia7R. Sir Airnttl. y4. $B, t ; bihtiiD- 

^raphy* 54-81 
ClwT Ablwy (Suifolk}, Alt. 

CItrk, Robert, imliippA^t bra^ nf, 9Q 
CtcrkDiiwtili : St Joho Jcflnaaaioln, ajrtir.b^ 
S5. 

ClifFoc^, Ijuly AmiE^ a. 

riniifirn {Co Galway), <Aib«lr.auf, 18, IS jnlaot. 
22, 30. 

CloiiTTiacnciiv jC^i. Offaly L catbcHiral uir 18* 
J7^m flJlan). 

Cbyfie (Co. Ccrk). ratlanlruJ t»r. 17, 35 {|tlaii), 38 
Cluny artkip wi 57 ; cUkEtcr lava¬ 

tory in AbbcVp 92 

Cfjckitrvind Abbey (Lauiial, article (in, 54, 
Co]d»a*t(ir {Eaneji^ ante a tani^l niarbk 
him ttum^ 58 j TJlului ui ttoly Trinity.^ 52. 
Colatnne. patary ptihlic. IDS 

Cntab, boivc, 8G. 

Copnin^ Bt^kOffe Nkhola#, 33. 

ConircU, Great (Co, Kildaio), abbey ol, 28, 

Cook G. H . 80. 

Apjctia* itrawiPji by^ 24^. 37. 30 
Corfo Caitiff loetnnrial tablet at, AO. 

Cf^rk* C^Ltliedra! ol St. FbibcirT at, 2a. 

Cisrky iWarkf.}^ camp at, Tff, 70. 

Cotownll : Iraq Ajto jiotiwy ffrnn. 87 ^ niultt. 

vallate can^ in, 76. 

CoBin, Jobn, T»ibop of Dtrrhani, 7 
Collfrti^ Mr*. M_ Aylwtu, 80, 7 J_ 

C^ncli fnr Britiah Archjv!r>togy* 85. 

OwifftilTy (Wark*,|, Abbev, M ; Tityloji from. 
4». 4^. 

CranJige. i:>r, r>, M, S,. »♦. 

CnMSPa, pioceanontil : 111 . 

Cfrwhurit (Sirfroy), brass of John Gavllcrtfcknl 
at. &5- 

Cirwlarij (fAnra.)^ Tltulua of Atibry* 48, 52, 
101, 107 

Carte, Dr. A. O,. 85, 

Ctirtyya. William. Abbot of Baty fit, liiliriuttila, 
100 . 

Curwen, Dx* E. C*t 


Daitfonl (Kentj^ art tele on ibe Priory ami Marim- 
gl.58. 

Daowly, Edtmitnl. chantry of, 85, M. 

Beer, E. S-j 5. 
il* Bruyne* 5t-. tlSr 
d^Etbfmx, K. 

de Ljir^y, Hugh* orection ol c«4tk by^ 28. 
lie Binhop 33, 35, 

Depypg> jolm. Cation ot i4ticoln, 105. 108- 
Iterby, JtHio. Canon of ynooliL, lOfl. 10?. 
]>irby»hlre* Bmatl^]!; 5{aiky; Winfiflold 
l>ercham. Wort (N-orfiMkC beile^fdl dI liKhn 
VVjj^onhuIjO, Abl:^ nf. 40, 

Devon, arr Eicctcr. 

I>lntflny, Thoimia^ il rawing by, 24 


Doceborter Abbey lOKmi.)* 107. 

l><d^t. Ur Certio; Clialbory; Cckirle* Maldnn 
Caatlo; ^tiltrni; Fcmndbiijy; Shaftes^ixyi 
ShnrboTPe- 

Dovn cotOflL iswtliu^-aJ. ffl, 96. 

Qublin : ratheclralji of Clinat Church abD St 
Patrick* IB, 

THicUir {FmiKJo]. Bri^k ramp at^ 7S 

Putik'ht, ThufitaA, Canon nf lJiie(4n, lOfl, 

Dummar (HantiuL brass of Roljcft Cielk at, 9D, 

Ulltihrtxly Abbey (Irrlauifl. lavatory at* 96. 

IHtiidrDiinan .\bboy [ Kirkcudbright], lavatiirv 
at, 98. 

Dun Mot camp at, 79^ 80. 

DunTtiriw, Little (Euoa), IF^tn^- thurch, aTtfclr 
on* 55 

Dunrtahle IHcds-)* priory at, 13. 

Duriiunl chijsler lavaiory ai. 91, tdao. 93, 
95, 96 

DruiiainCcitmty, w Einhop Am kJattd ; Durham . 
Monkweannoutli 


Hartliwfirbi : 83 

EdJiaibuiy enmp (Clkesblm), 78. 

Edgnrrton (Roxbuti^luhii?), camp at. 73. 

Emr. irr Atihonry; Agluuliie i j^unaghifiiwn i 
Aitlfoit^ x^nlnwr: Armagh; Caaliiri; Clare: 
Clonimt; auiiinnctinifi: Cloyjw; CotiOcIh 
Great ; Cork ; Dublin ; Ihinbmidy ; Fmly ^ 
jr^MTUi i GteiutEiJnnsb * tnifio^ ; KildAjn : 
Kilkenny ; Killagha ; KJILilLue . Kilmitcdnitgh: 
KLtmalkednr : l.iighlin : Umcrick , .\teJlifont: 
Keatown Trim ; !<«?» Carbery ; Scattery ; 

Tuain i WatcrfeniJ. 

Flmhana fNurEotk], ank'te *m thn Saxmi Catb- 
edml UI, $6- 

Eldn^utt* H., 22. 

Ely (Carnbe.), Titnlna t>l SL l%|Hr and Si 
rttilehlTi>i]». 5]. 

gmly (Co, Lirnttiick), Lnthrdml nif, 24. 

EprmuJi (Kum-rt-LutiuS. I^«y ol St. Ttkimva-i 
at, 1^ 

Easea, Uf Barking; Fkvivigh : Ci-tlchwlEf, 
Daumow i Havunug : Hedlnghaiu ; L«a; 
netby; Stratford by-Hnw , Wsal ITvurrnck 
Eton Cnltegp (Berks.), fuirndatinci of, 110. 
FAnl^ Jnhn* 5. 8 

Ev^m Abbey fWorc*.), 1(1 j Tituliia from, 
44, 4-# r 

ICxoter (Dnvqu.)* Tituhia of Si uukI St. 

l\jtur, 43 ; of St. Nlchohtai Prirary. 44 ; clolrter 
lavataiy at. 92, 96 ; plan, 93, 

Kyu (Suffolk^ ^ Titnfiu of St. iVter, 52. 

Fyiubatn (Oiukn.h Tltnlu^td Abbey* 40. 


F^luu', T. \U re. 24* 26. 26, 3ft, 3S, 37. 
Ficamp (Seme InfSriKmro), Belgkcampat* 78, 
Fern (Cn, Wnxfurd), ratiuKtrai at, 36-8* 
38 (plan)* 

Field, bbithnp TboOLas, m^ptinn to 27- 
Ftetd. H. E., 83. 

Finavon (Fortw), camp nt^ 79. Sft, 

Fmcblffry (^Uddtetexb fnemcninl tablet at. 89. 
hfintemiy jFranccl, ctobter lavatory nt, 35 , 

plan, S:i, ^ 

Fc^niidenny (iVnh)* camp at. 73 , 80 * 
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FrrthditiHtlaJr (Nisflhantii.}* 101, Iflr?. 

F’niLdiq.iJiii At>b«y f VwlsJV,]. urtklii tm. FO. 

FfiXn Hir Cyiil, -W. 

Frzkncr : Afov'i GalSiti in, 7i>, 71^ 72. Srr 
Alc^a . llDiLir|;n; , AvjkkiK'.b» ; iCaen ; C ttoAs- 
msvy : DiicJjUr : tfrt'mon ; Fdcamp ; l-^ntenay : 
Chnrit£-vur'J.4»Te; 

Jjp Tburutift ; Lul^KcIi . .VLarmutltifx ; Pafia. 

FtiOpr, J . F . ar^tiitoct, 26. 


Gtifilne^r, Wlliltniitliby* 84. 

GBrnmii CppesrF*'.i S. 

Ck3(yTUfcfnrd, Jalm, Iireg« ol, 8S. 

^ at limn, 
t iPTifji C#^iui in. 7<l. 72. 

ClasB, itiiiirtiHl. ■,! 

Glnvtaiilmr)' (Som J, AbVi^y, 13, 32; Javw 

frimi, 87 : Tltulni fii>inH 4-1, SI : AJtickF on 
cWftVatiaUA ht 36. 57 ; i.^k£i^Vj 84. 

Glciu:kir*t? (Iiiktlotiimii), c^mp at; 79, 

Ulfmdatiimigh (Co, WkltlowJ, cqltHKlfKl oL 18 
1 Catboclrml, 5. Zll ; ckistcr 
au 82 : TituTuv fmin. 87. 

Glnui^mirTzbin?, Umitnn : ; 

Trwkfflhurv ; Winchcnnabc. 
lIoJlTiry, Waftdr H., 6. 91 
Ookli^brirdUgll (YcEtkfch 89. 

B^Tiap 33r 

GraliHPi,^ Dr Uo^\ 92, 97 
Grandmonlino Orilttr am I i t» f juntos^ tii Enj^lAml, 
56. 

Gn>% H, St. GmuT^cr. iM, 

Gny, \VidM 14 n. Bliduip Ilf Lmcoln, \tt2. 
GTtPOfiibrtJ^c at, 5. 


Hqitrtalt ciiitiw. 67, m, 72, 7S, 77. 

HnTPpshiro, w Dunuiiij^ir ; Hoii^utbuty Keail : 
Rainwy: ilom«cy; Siu Catbcfin®*! Hilij 
VVTiBnAoll: Wtltntij Wimtpfistnr. 
l^ampabtro FiekI Club, 85- 
Harloy, .Sir Ro^wrt, 8. 

Havfiriardvv^0ta lYiofy (^mba.J^ aitkk 53. 
Havcrinft PaJaco twi, 54 

HftwltcBi, I^liiwnr C. F, C.. 85, 80. 68 
HetllimbniTi (tUnex), bf4f--rol( bucy. Prktfis$d 
fri, 40 . 

Kniclcoii, Mt% T. C., ^5, 87 
Kiiti^istbury Htwl iHunta.), 83, 64 
Ifisntklridji^ iSoiuJ, tomb of ^Villiafti CanrJit at, 85. 
, Mi-* F., 19. 2ti, 

iw BrAPtptun lirvan; Sutton 

WalB 

tfertfcanl Htiaije^ arhclo no, M 
Hftrtfordthim, m St. AOhiju. 

Hill, A., 22, 24. 

HilliitfidcKa (Mkliitesox), cbuzch dr, 6 
Kinulctny (L oic*.), Titulu* of Abbey* 49. 

Iffslme (Ctintb.), TltnJmA pj S|. Bcnct's, 46, 48. 
HocLEkci^oiirt, Villorrl d V M 8. 

Hope, Sif Wi!liajj? Si. Juliri, 40, 91, 9*, 95, 98. 
Horwy, Sir John, 97. 

liuoljjOidf iBritianyb It^i A|^ L^anip al, ^2, 73. 
Hashed. Ifomlcl, 84. 

Huino (J^orthuTub.),. 110 
Htmjilmry {KcritiiantiL), lilb-roti ai, 

Htttiiin^cJon : Titutn^ from SC Mary's, 49- 
Hcintingdoii^ife, Biu;:Jcdou ; ttuiiikij^don. 


tnistp^ Ptioty tKilkirtiiiyb 

Jfp!i;wKJi [SnUolkb Sc LawTcncf'^ qblitoll at, 86 
[r^ldfvX Cwtereian Order bi. art kk^ <iiv. 37; 

Saxon an, 58 Btf Miio Kira. 

Iron tEa^sifit^tiPU *A BrltiaJk. 84, 85, 98. 87 ' 
oibjcfctt foaiEUt ip bill-lorts. 60^1. 

rrihlinKboTcrugli (Ndrtbanta.b l^- 
JrviJMt; J. T. riSn 119. 

litjp. Jobtv, Abbot €it SVeattninHEiar^ Obitunrv 
RoU of, 40. 


JtMfbni^h Abbny (Ruxbargll)i, J2, 13, 
jot objccu, Iron Akc, 30, St^ 

Jonr*^ Inl^u, 8 , 7 . 


Ki?nt, BKiikntlpii J I'antcrbury ; ChaHiott ; 
rhiniam ; Danford ; Gf^ombriOgn j Lesiiua* i 
^lalJini^: Oldbury J i£>urtii‘ 

bprou^li ; Koc heater. 

Ktrnyim, Ur K M , 85 , 67 . Si. 

Ki^dato ' CHthetlral td, 17 , 24 . 25 I plan), 2 a. 

KiSkenny : catbedfaJ, 16 . 35 , 34 (plans, 37 

Kdtaj^ha (KerryO* abbey at, 30. 

Killalne {Co, C'lainelj cathcMlraJ. of, S 7 ^planj. 

KilTHOcduagb (Co-OEtlifcay), rathodraJ nf, l«. 17, 
21-22 (r^). 

KJImalkicdar (Kerryb c1iani:D| at« 23. 

Kyme, tiSfflutb i(XJLncd.l. ffuiy eairod stmiKa Irpm 
Church at, 55. 


S.4 Chflrit^->iiiir-U>irv •(FraiMTj. vlDiHier lavatory 

at„ 92 

Lampn, i6one+ 80. 

Lanpo^bim, $jri Atliert^^kU ; CiiKkeJTVU ml. 
ia^nfltnn, Johop iluhi/p of St. ItaviiFs, 110, 

U finfu? culturo, 87. 68. 72. 75. 77 
Laud. AmhbialHkp, 5, 6- 

Lavatciric?, cloOftor^ 9t-97 : tiffliparaiivd sdan*, 

93. 

Iveatk, H. O.. 17, 96 
LredA {Yoclt».], St. Jiiitm a cfitttub at. 8- 
(Fjiae^}p bVidty,, artklo on, 55. 

Lrtiibure, h\ A-, 4i 
Lakesiter Ahbi^y - llli, 

Leicejrtcniliirp, tm BuEvuir ; iBrWHJonMiii-tfcue- 
Hill; Ihnqklev ; Staunton Hjirbld. 

LinghEin (Co- Cariowb c^athwiral ol. 17, 28, 
27 (plan) : lAiorv of St Sir^ihon at, 27. 
[jrttHialL William, 6- 
L«9 Jnga$iiC!i (Mame)^ 6b. 

Lmw -Abbey (Kent), articlia otl. 34^ 33. 
LcThotnart fFTmateJi rleiirter lavn-toiy aC95, 96. 
.Abbey (SuKKixb Titiilua tmin, 43, 49 * 
qloiater Uvateiy at. 92. H4. 95, 98, plan 93, 97. 
fJddffil, P„ 63. 

UddjngtOTi (Hiitlnnd}| Bodo hnuja.^ nt, liH, 
JOS. 108. 

(|iel^iuin.)p [iatliL'dr!iJ ut, 118. 

Linwriclc ■ cath^ral «i. 17, 2;i, 28, 29 ([daitL 
30, :WS 

LbufPlit BlKhup'i H>4^ HI5 , CAlhtJtlraC 

lJ3-t20; diocvffp of, in 13th century^ UNi ; 
TltuLu:!i of Si, 5buy. 43. SO. 

Litti::idmhiTc+ H^diuy : CrowSitnil : Kynw, 
SouitJ] . Liittpln : Ncttleham; CJxmey: SJrs- 
ftijn! : Sfuiiditu :; TattcnJiiill; Thomtuft. 
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PjiJjWM I VVctt Uitliua), fuf^ntain 

mt* m. 

LiMf^ cQTvocI Tiuirbli«, cr# ColcheaiKi^r. 

LnUAirtv Lh 100. 

t,Atwlmi ; CrtftlLk'; triftditlfHi ten § ; pppcut ilA M 44 ? 
Ab'ticturD ai tbir ^n.luuit XayleiCE' Hidt. i30 * 
topn^npby dI tNHftuiibiaii I^iury-^ tU. 
Bjwop«gAt« : iiAriAh of HirIcmA, 
t JiK^tn'k Itm CliK^j, 6. 

St- Altiii.il, WttrH) Strwtp e. 

S^. Ciitiimoi? Cw* 0. 

St. Dnnjit^ftn in 

St. Crippte^tc, 4 . 

SL ilory, AtUemury, 

St* Mkiwtp CnrotiiTJ. 7. 

Tht Tem^er^ artkJc on, 5J ; Al^liov ol TdHw 
Hill 55 

Wtatniitisticrr Abfcwy : Henry YIV* t-inimU 4 : 
il^tk^e ofl dMcQH'erifin ill the Nuve, 100. 
Luktrcli otmp 111 riniwrii4[ At- 77. 

l■ylMirtJ WAllor^ Birihcppuf Nfirw^i^h.. JOl 
Lyitn (NdwftiJk)* chun^h itt^ h'M^. 


MAfuitncht cuLlininii, {i>l9, 

J oil 11 ^ Dean (sl Lin^u^n, 107, 

MoiOeii Cmi\» iDmet), 63, 67* 00, 

MalTis^ (Kent), TittilUAmr St Moiy, 47, SO. 
SfAlme^ury (Wiltn-Jp Tituiua of St. MAty ^m \ 
St. ASdlicItii^ 44, SO : ptniAtiir TAVAturj"- At^ 
MnLvnrn [WurcAj* Titiiliii. of Abbey, 44. 
MACH^hin^ (BavaHa), mmij frffJttrrni At* 7^ 
Mjinuiicriptit, M StailiiLtn Biw^ of Houn. 
AfArniuatkid' (Fr^Jicej, Abbey ril* 12. 

' MAriiiAH * iiAlture; in Sikdiii^ 6?^ Olg; m 

Honfiet. 68. 

MATTiw. Dfmt Merlin, M. 
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